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THE SABBATH QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


I. 


In his famous address to the Harvard Divinity School in 
1838, which marked the inauguration of almost a new relig- 
ious era in America, Emerson rejoiced in two inestimable 
advantages inherited from the older dispensation. The insti- 
tution of preaching —“ the speech of man to men”—and the 
Sabbath seemed to him to give quite opportunity enough for 
the evangelists of a higher faith to relieve the spiritual famine 
of the time, and wake men out of a life of traditionalism 
and memory to the true life of the soul. “ What hinders 
that now, everywhere, in pulpits, in lecture-rooms, in houses, 
in fields, wherever the invitations of men or your own occa- 
sions lead you, you speak the very truth, as your life and 
conscience teach it, and cheer the waiting, fainting hearts 
of men with new hope and new revelation?” And of the 
Sabbath: “Its light dawns welcome alike into the closet 
of the philosopher, into the garret of toil, and into prison 
cells, and everywhere suggests, even to the vile, the dig- 
nity of spiritual being. Let it stand forevermore, a temple 
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which new love, new faith, new sight, shall restore to more 
than its first splendor to mankind.” 

The advantages of a regularly recurring day devoted to 
rest and reflection are so great, the bodily and spiritual 
needs of men are so plainly met by such a day, that the most 
thoughtful men of all ages have rejoiced in the Sabbath as 
heartily as Emerson, differ as they might about its origin 
and authority. “Though we recognize all days as equally 
holy in themselves,” said Theodore Parker, “and recognize 
the duty of keeping every day blameless and holy, we yet 
learn from history and from observation that the custom of 
devoting one day in the week mainly to rest from common 
work, and to the various purposes of spiritual culture, has 
produced many happy results, and is still important to the 
greater part of mankind. I should be sorry to see Sunday 
devoted to business, to mere idleness, to mere amusement. 
I would shun the superstitions which now rob us of half 
the blessings of the Sunday, but would not, like our Puri- 
tan fathers, go from one wrong to another wrong. I would 
not keep the Sunday like a fanatic: I would not, like a 
fanatic, destroy it.” “The need of the Sabbath,” said Rob- 
ertson of Brighton, “is deeply hidden in human nature. 
No man who knows himself but will gladly and joyfully 
use the institution. No man who knows the need of his 
brethren will wantonly desecrate it or recklessly hurt even 
their scruples respecting its observance.” 

And not alone distinctively religious writers. The poets 
have combined to halo the Sabbath with song, and the 
essayists have combined to declare the humanizing effect, 
especially upon the lower orders of society, of common 
rest, and of the decorum and courtesy promoted by a com- 
mon worship. Everybody remembers the beginning of 
Addison’s delightful paper upon Sir Roger de Coverley at 
church, where he speaks of the institution of the Sabbath 
as the best method that could have been thought of for pol- 
ishing and civilizing men: “It is certain the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages and 
barbarians, were there not such-frequent returns of a stated 
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time in which the whole village meet together with their 
best faces and in their cleanliest habits, to converse with 
one another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties 
explained to them, and join together in adoration of the 
Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the whole 
week.” 

Our literature is full of such passages as this. Our laws, 
too, have not had far to seek for quite rational grounds for 
regulating the observance of the Sabbath. The preamble 
of the Massachusetts Sunday Act, passed in 1792, is worth 
quoting in this connection, for the sake of what it leaves 
out: “ Whereas the observance of the Lord’s day is highly 
promotive of the welfare of a community, by affording neces- 
sary seasons for relaxation from labor and the cares of busi- 
ness; for moral reflections and conversation on the duties 
of life and the frequent errors of human conduct; for the 
public and private ‘worship of the Maker, Governor, and 
Judge of the world; and for those acts of charity which 
support and adorn a Christian society,” etc. The breadth 
of view upon which this proceeds is the more commendable 
and the more remarkable, when the temper of the time is 
remembered. We should all agree that many of the regu-” 
lations which follow this preamble, and which the fathers 
deemed essential to a due observance of the Sabbath, are 
quite too “rigorous and vigorous,” and we have rid our- 
selves of them. There is no doubt, either, as to how the 
fathers stood with reference. to Moses. But they found it 
no more necessary here to appeal to the authority of Moses 
for an observance which, originating with the Jews,—as 
they at least believed: scholars now point to traces of the 
institution before its appearance in Jewish history,— has 
generally commended itself, than they found it necessary to 
quote Greek and Oriental authorities for regulations against 
stealing or perjury or anything which happened to be con- 
demned alike by Massachusetts sentiment and by Solon or 
by the laws of the Medes and Persians. Whenever any 
institution fails to justify itself in experience and to the 
understanding, no appeal to authorities can save it. And 
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so long as any institution is proved to be salutary, so long 
mankind will prize and protect it, whatever may have been 
thought or legislated about it by former generations. 

This thought came to me with special force on a recent 
Sunday evening. The Unitarians of Boston have recently 
been devoting successive Sunday evenings to the special 
preaching of “The Gospel of Practical Reform.” It has 
been a special effort to bring religious thought to bear 
immediately upon urgent social and practical problems, and 
hence a most commendable effort. Five of their ablest 
ministers have spoken in five of the large churches of the 
city and suburbs, each repeating his address in each of the 
five churches, before large congregations. The subjects of 
the sermons, or lectures, were as follows: “ Public School 
Management,” “The Salvation of the Body,” “Social 
Purity,” “Saloons and Gambling,” and “The People’s Sun- 
day.” It was this last subject which I heard discussed 
on this Sunday evening; and the discussion, considering 
as it did the historical argument concerning the Sab- 
bath, set me to wondering anew over the great part which 
this question has played in the religious world, and led me 
to recur to notes which I made upon a rather notable 
discussion of the Sabbath some time ago, which is doubt- 
less still well remembered by most readers of this Review. 
The position of the preacher on this Sunday evening was 
essentially the position of Luther and Calvin, as opposed to 
the later Puritan practice and the view which has been 
‘ common in the churches of England and New England up 
to our own time. Prescriptive authority for special Sabbath 
observance was of course rejected, all observance being 
based entirely upon its own evident salutariness; and the 
ideal Sabbath, to the preacher, was one whose morning 
should be devoted to religious instruction and worship, its 
afternoon to society and general recreation, its evening to 
the home. This doctrine, which would have seemed bold 
and radical in many places twenty years ago, is now com- 
mon; and hence the sermon, very excellent as it was, did 
not excite my thought half so much as certain tracts which 
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were dealt out by some zealous people at the gates, as the 
congregation dispersed, and two of which came into my 
hands. They were tracts printed by a society of Seventh 
Day Baptists, or Adventists, in San Francisco, and, after 
several pages of proof texts, implored men to “consider in 
the light of the Judgment” whether it were not their duty 
to cease observing Sunday as the Sabbath and go back to 
Saturday. It was not with the radical doctrines of the Uni- 
tarian preacher that they especially had to do: they would 
have been distributed with equal zeal and urgency at the 
doors of the most “orthodox” church in the land. Their 
argument was, of course, that there is no Biblical author- 
ity whatever for changing the Sabbath from the seventh 
day, as originally commanded, to the first day of the week: 
the change has been effected by churchmen at their own 
instance, in clear disregard of an explicit ordinance; and 
men to whom the Bible is a final authority, men especially 
who point to the fourth commandment as the ground and 
warrant of Sabbath observance, are bound to return to obe- 
dience of that commandment as it-stands. I must say that 
the argument seems to me conclusive, as addressed to men 
holding the common Protestant view of the Bible. 

But, on the whole, I said to myself, is not this remarkable, 
two thousand years after Christ’s time? A society with 
arms reaching all the way from San Francisco to Boston, 
existing for the sake of urging men, “in the light of the 
Judgment,” to go to church on Saturday instead of Sunday, 
and watching for lectures about the Sabbath in order that it 
may give out its tracts at the gates! Yet it is scarcely more 
remarkable, after all, than things heard every day by all of 
us, in sanest and scholarly circles, in this long struggle about 
the Sabbath. It seems to me, indeed, but the reductio ad 
absurdum of the very commonest argument for the ground 
or authority for the institution of the Sabbath, in the Amer- 
ican churches. It may be that a criticism of a representa- 
tive and respected statement of that argument may do good 
at this time, compelling once more the question whether 
such arguments are to be relied on as a support for any- 
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thing much valued, and may perhaps help the general 
cause of rationalism. 

It is quite four years ago that three articles of exceptional 
interest and importance upon the Sabbath question, by three 
eminent thinkers, appeared in three of our leading reviews. 
Appearing so nearly simultaneously that none of them could 
well have been saggested by the others, they bore striking 
witness to the significance which this question has for all 
serious minds interested in the social welfare. Upon one 
point the writers — Prof. Tyndall, James Freeman Clarke, 
and President Seelye — were agreed, and that point was the 
most important one: they were all agreed as to the benefi- 
cence of the weekly day of rest, and the importance of the 
opportunity which it affords for the spiritual improvement 
of society. “We cherish our Sunday,” said Prof. Tyn- 
dall, “ because it is in principle reasonable and in practice 
salutary.” President Seelye congratulated himself that, 
whatever points of the Sabbath question may be in dispute, 
it is agreed that the setting apart of one day in seven as a 
special day of rest is a wise arrangement. And Mr. Clarke 
replied to the objection that the State has no right to inter- 
fere in such a matter as that of the observance of Sunday, 
that it is the right and the duty of the State to do whatever 
a large majority believe to be for the common good, and that 
the maintenance of Sunday laws, without which the preser- 
vation of Sunday as a day of rest would be impossible, is as 
just and right as the taxation of everybody alike for the 
support of the public schools, in spite of the fact that many 
have no children to send to school or that they prefer to 
send them to private schools. 

But, while our three writers were at one in their belief in 
the beneficence of the institution, they were sharply divided 
as to the nature of its grounds and as to the security we 
have for its continuance and wise use. Prof. Tyndall 
and Mr. Clarke united in asserting that the Sabbath is its 
own sufficient justification, and that its continuance depends 
solely upon men’s recognition of its usefulness and reasona- 
bleness. “The core of the whole matter,” says Prof. 
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Tyndall, “is the appeal to experience.” “There remains 
no ground for the observance of the day,” says Mr. Clarke, 
“but its utility or necessity for the good of man. The 
Christian observance of Sunday sprang up because it was 
needed, it spread because it was found useful and good. 
Civilized man needs just such a period of relaxation and re- 
freshment; and, as long as he needs it, he will certainly 
continue to have it.” But President Seelye, mourning over 
what appears to him the increasing desecration of the Sab- 
bath, declares that this desecration cannot be stemmed by 
any demonstration of the advantages of the institution or 
by enforcing the moral obligations to the day’s observance. 
The weakening of the hold of the Sabbath upon men he 
declares to be just in proportion to the weakening of their 
conviction of its divine authority; and the only security we 
have for its continued recognition, and the proper and only 
adequate argument for it, is the fact that its observance was 
explicitly commanded by God on Sinai. 

A good cause seldom suffers more than from a bad defence. 
When men detect an unsound line of defence, they pass 
easily to the conclusion that the cause has not much to say 
for itself. In attempting, therefore, to show that President 
Seelye’s argument for the Sabbath is unsound, I do it pre- 
cisely because I value the institution so highly, and because 
it seems to me that such a work ought to be done by one 
who, in condemning the defence, approves the cause and is 
able to find arguments enough for it which are valid and 
potent.. While it is by no means likely that my idea of 
what the Sabbath cause is in itself coincides with that of 
President Seelye, or that my definition of the desecration of 
the day or of its wisest use would agree with his, I do share, 
as opposed to those who would do away with the Sab- 
bath altogether, the strong conviction of Emerson as to its 
importance, not only for the salve of the rest which it affords 
to mind and body, but also and especially for the opportu- 
nity it gives for spiritual culture and awakening. I deem 
the Sabbath a too important institution to be left to any 
false or questionable supports; and I believe that it would 
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be only the more generally and usefully and religiously ob- 
served, were the observance placed upon the solid grounds 
of utility and man’s constitution rather than trusted to the 
debatable appeal to Scripture authority. 

There are many, I know, who look upon detailed refuta- 
tions of the argument from authority as superfluous. But I 
am convinced that this argument from authority still has 
tremendous force in large religious circles, perhaps in most 
religious circles ; and here only a counter argument like the 
present will be recognized as competent. The refutation 
becomes the more important, when it is seen to be, if sound, 
a refutation also, in great part, of the argument from pre- 
scriptive authority in its application to much besides the 
matter of the Sabbath, and since the representative of the 
argument, in the instance taken, is one whose name is so 
justly potent in the churches and one to whom we are all 
so much indebted as a spokesman of so many noble causes 
in education, politics, and social reform. In the present 
case, too, which is the point of most importance, he fairly 
represents, I think, the common “orthodox” conception. 
In attempting a refutation, I do not, of course, imply that 
the authorities to which I shall endeavor to show that a 
mistaken appeal is made are recognized by me as final 
authorities, and that I should bow to the appeal, if con- 
vinced that it was well made. To me, the authority of 
Paul or of Jesus is simply proportioned to the truth seen 
in Paul or Jesus. I think that no command of Jesus or 
of any could long continue to have power over any large 
number of men simply because it was a command, regard- 
less of its rational justification. ‘“ Truth for authority, and 
not authority for truth,” was Lucretia Mott’s formulation 
of the demand—I think the good demand—of the new 
time. I am quite persuaded that the Sabbath question 
would be settled as it will be settled, though the voice of all 
sacred antiquity were on the other side. But I am also per- 

-suaded that sacred antiquity is vastly more rational and 
human than most of its devotees give it credit for, and I 
deeply respect that irrepressible anxiety in most good men 
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to find themselves in some sort of essential agreement with 
those whom they most reverence in the past. It is the 
soul’s spontaneous witness to the solidarity of the race, 
and to the apostolic succession in the body of lovers and 
prophets of the truth. The appeal to authority is a digni- 
fied and proper appeal. For the sake of many for whom 
it means too much, it will long be necessary to see to it 
that it is not made unjustly or inexactly. 

So much attention did President Seelye’s essay excite at 
the time of its publication that I think I may safely assume 
that it was read by most of my readers, and that no extended 
summary is necessary here.* .A brief recapitulation, how- 
ever, will help our purpose. The argument is twofold, phil- 
osophical and historical. The main proposition is that there 
is in human nature, as in nature altogether, no inherent law 
of progress, but only a law of deterioration. Man has in 
himself, it is maintained, no original impulses to improve- 
ment, and can himself provide no barriers to his: downward 
tendencies. Intellectual conviction is no guarantee of good 
choice; and the feeling of moral: obligation is ultimately 
almost powerless, never to be relied upon for maintaining 
or moulding society. The authority of God’s legislation, 
imposed from without, is the only thing which can be relied 
on, in the long run, to hold men to good action, whether 
a wise use of the Sabbath or anything else. Such is the 
philosophical argument. An explicit divine command to 
observe the Sabbath, a command of universal validity and 
extension, President Seelye considers that we have in the 
fourth Sinaitic law. This law, which holds so important 
a place with the Jews and in the Old Testament, was not 
abridged or done away with by Christ and Christianity. 
On the contrary, the doctrine of the Sabbath, it is main- 
tained, was exceedingly important with Christ, who brings 
it forward prominently, both in his works and his words, 
and plainly implies that he would extend the institution 
beyond Judaism, and make it universal. In the writings 
of the apostles, it is said, we are struck with the brevity 


* The article was published in the Princeton Review for November, 1880. 
2 
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and obscurity of all allusions to the Sabbath. Many pious 
men have doubted whether, as might seem, Paul meant to 
condemn the weekly Sabbaths. The Church Fathers are 
as brief and obscure as the apostles, and we can hardly 
say what their position was on the point. If they did not 
give the Sabbath a prominent place, the reason undoubtedly 
is that ages were necessary for the Church to come to 
appreciate so great a doctrine, and to establish firmly the 
Sabbath as Christ would have it established. Such is the 
historical argument, and it only remains to notice the 
reason which President Seelye gives for the law of the 
Sabbath. It is that suggested by the fourth commandment 
itself, in its declaration that God made heaven and earth in 
six days and rested on the seventh day. The fact that God 
rests is the proof that he is spirit, and not under that law of 
necessity which nature obeys, the proof that creation is not 
something continuous and eternal, but that God rests in the 
completeness of what he has done, now exercising only a 
preserving energy. The keeping of the Sabbath is man’s 
witness that he also is supernatural and spiritual: it is only 
the fourth commandment which declares that free will which 
makes man man, and thus contains the reason which justi- 
fies all the rest. 

I believe that President Seelye’s historical argument is 
mistaken, and I believe that the philosophy which underlies 
the argument is very unsafe philosophy. The latter point, 
however, will not be touched upon in the present essay, 
which is concerned simply with the historical argument. 

I. The first point in this historical argument is that the 
authoritative external imposition of the Sabbath was trans- 
ferred from Judaism to Christianity. President Seelye 
declares that the Sabbath holds a place of great prominence 
in the teachings and the life of Jesus, to whom the question 
of Sabbath observance was evidently an exceedingly impor- 
tant one. If this be true, it is true in a way precisely con- 
trary to that which President Seelye would have believed. 
If Jesus gives prominence to the matter of the Sabbath in 
his life and teachings, it is, in every instance, in order that 
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he may rebuke the strong Sabbatarian spirit, and show him- 
self opposed to that method and idea of Sabbath observance 
which the Puritan pulpit has inculecated, and upon which 
the present controversy turns. Luther used to say —and 
Chrysostom was of the same opinion —that Jesus broke the 
Sabbath deliberately, and even ostentatiously, for a purpose. 
It is at least true that there is nothing in the recorded teach- 
ings of Jesus concerning the Sabbath which is not in har- 
mony with the views held in our own day by Emerson and 
Parker, and with the views to which Prof. Tyndall has 
given expression in the article to which I have referred. I 
think that these were essentially the views which he did 
hold. I do not see how any one can rise from a careful 
examination of what Jesus said and did in this matter, with- 
out feeling how completely emancipated he was from the 
narrow notions which bound even the better thought of his 
time, and to which we ourselves are so well used, and with- 
out new admiration for the universality of his mind,— for 
what I cannot better term than his divine genius for com- 
mon sense. If points are to be strained, if we are to be 
literal, the example of Jesus would have to be quoted 
against any special observance of the Sabbath rather than 
in favor of any. For we do not find that Jesus varied his 
life upon the Sabbath in any respect from his life on other 
days, barring the simple fact that he used to go into the 
synagogues to preach on the Sabbath,—the day when the 
synagogues were open for the purpose. Indeed, there is 
scarcely an instance of his doing this when, in the going 
or coming or in the synagogue itself, he did not carry on 
his work of healing the sick precisely as on the day before 
the Sabbath and the day after, getting into trouble with his 
strictly legal and correct neighbors precisely on account of 
thus turning their synagogue into a hospital. “There are 
six days in which men ought to work,” they said to the 
people: “in them therefore come and be healed, and not 
on the Sabbath-day,”— precisely the same thing that our 
strict Sabbatarians say to-day to every attempt to utilize 
Sunday for giving the hard-worked men and women of our 
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great towns a bit of fresh air and making them in some 
degree healthier and happier. And not in the synagogue 
only or on the way to the synagogue. Altogether, so far 
as we may infer from the data we have, Jesus carried on 
his good work more actively on the Sabbath than on any 
other day. “It was the Sabbath-day when Jesus did 
this,” is the remark attached to many accounts of heal- 
ing by those who were evidently not used to this method 
of Sabbath observance. And there Sabbath cures were, 
almost all of them, cases of no urgent necessity, which 
might not very well have been put off to a time when the 
Pharisaic conscience would not have been irritated.* 

But Jesus did not only engage in good works on the Sab- 
bath, the “ works of necessity and mercy,” that we hear so 
much about: he also went on that day, lamentable to chron- 
icle, to a great dinner. We know, of course, that Luther 
and Calvin and even John Knox had nothing against a good 
dinner on a Sunday afternoon. One of the prominent 
champions of a strong Sabbatarianism has said, “ The divine 
authority of the Sabbath was recognized neither by the 
ancient Fathers nor by the early reformers: it was reserved 
for the Puritans, to their immortal honor, first to expound 
and enforce the law of the Christian Sabbath.” But here 
we find Jesus himself doing precisely what Puritanism 
condemns. The Scottish Church has proclaimed for two 
centuries, regardless of the fact that Jesus and his disciples 
walked in the fields on the Sabbath, that walking on Sun- 
day is an act of “ heaven-daring profaneness,” “an impious 
encroachment on the inalienable prerogative of the Lord 
God”; and, when the Westminster Assembly was pre- 
paring its regulations for the observance of the Sabbath, 
the third proposition submitted by the committee was that 
there be no feasting on the Sabbath. But there was one 
man there, in the person of John Lightfoot, who knew 
enough to tell the Assembly that it would not do to con- 
demn feasting on the Sabbath, in the face of the recorded 
"Matt. xii., 10; Luke xiii., 11; Luke xiv., 2; John v., 5, ete. . y 

t The former is the phraseology of an Act passed in 1705, and the latter that of a 
pastoral admonition ordered to be read from every pulpit in 1834. . 
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instance of Christ’s attendance at the feast in the Pharisee’s 
house; and they toned down the regulation. “The Jews 
tables,” said Lightfoot, “were generally better spread on 
that day than on any others,” — which, with other things 
that we know about Jewish practices, goes far to justify 
Calvin’s complaint of the Sabbatarians of his day, who were 
very much like those of ours, that they “go thrice as far 
as the Jews themselves in the gross and carnal superstition 
of Sabbatism.” 

But we are not left to infer from Christ’s example alone 
what his attitude was upon the question of the Sabbath. 
The controversy into which he was drawn with the Phari- 
sees, who found his disciples plucking the ears of corn as 
they walked with him through the fields, led to a distinct 
enunciation of his philosophy of the Sabbath,—a principle 
which will never be improved upon: “The son of man is 
lord also of the Sabbath-day”;* “The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” It would seem that 
there could be no mistaking the single purpose of these 
words, in view especially of the circumstances in which 
they were uttered. They were meant simply to rebuke 
men for becoming the slaves of an institution of their own. 
But, strangely enough, President Seeyle quotes the words 
to re-enforce his argument, and, because Jesus says, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man,”— instead of, as we may sup- 
pose, “The Sabbath was made for Jews,”—does not see 
how we can avoid the conclusion that he was trying to im- 
press the idea that the Sabbath has a universal fitness for 
a universal human need. The text is thus made to serve 
the notion that Jesus extended the institution of the Sab- 
bath from Judaism to mankind. Now, there is not much 
doubt, I think, that an institution like the Sabbath does 
minister to a universal human need, and Jesus undoubtedly 
shared this conviction; but he is certainly saying nothing 
about it here. If Harry Vane had said to Cromwell, when 
the latter was clearing out the Rump Parliament, that his 

*The Hebrew phrase “gon of man,” as Grotius and so many scholars since 


Grotius have shown, and as the context in this case makes perfectly clear, meant 
simply man. 
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proceedings were contrary to precedent and parliamentary 
law, Oliver would have answered him that parliaments were 
made for men, and not men for parliaments; and it would 
have been the best answer that he could have made. But 
if some Russian theorist to-day, anxious to bring about 
parliamentary government in Russia, and appealing to some 
superstitious reverence which his countrymen might chance 
to have for Cromwell, should tell them that Cromwell, in 
saying that parliaments were made for men, instead of for 
Englishmen, was doubtless looking at a universal fitness 
of parliaments, and perhaps had their own case in his pro- 
phetic vision, we should say that it was not a very solid 
argument. 

And this is absolutely the whole of the argument, so far 
as Jesus himself is concerned. Jesus not only repeatedly 
violated both the Pharisaic and the Mosaic Sabbath, but, 
whenever he says anything at all about the Sabbath, it is 
to deny or modify its obligation. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of its “exceeding prominence in his life and teach- 
ings.” Only, it would be very absurd to argue from this 
that Jesus did not set a high value upon the institution. 
That is not at all to be argued from his not saying so. There 
was no reason why he should say so. There is no reason 
‘for supposing that he did not highly value the Sabbath. 
There is quite sufficient reason for believing that he did 
highly value it. The reason why he nowhere spoke posi- 
tively of the advantages of the Sabbath was simply because 
he found the Jews as excessive and superstitious in their 
scrupulous observance of it as they were remiss in their 
attention to the weightier matters of the law. They made 
a sacrament of it, and became slaves to it, just as the people 
do to whom Prof. Tyndall addresses himself to-day; and, 
in order effectually to rebuke this spirit, he was quite will- 
ing to be called a “ Sabbath-breaker.” 

II. Passing from the teachings of Christ to those of the 
apostles,* President Seelye remarks that we are struck with 





® Theologians have always recognized the exceeding importance of establishing 
the authority of the apostles for the transfer of the Sabbath from the seventh day 
to the first. Baxter, admitting that there is no authorization of the change from 
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the brevity and the obscurity of all their allusions to the 
Sabbath. I maintain, on the contrary, that there are quite 
as many allusions to the Sabbath in the Epistles as we have 
any reason to expect, that there is no obscurity whatever 
as to the teaching of the apostles upon the subject, and that 
that teaching all militates against the high Sabbatarian 
theory. 

It is unnecessary to go into any account of Paul’s life- 
long conflict with the Judaizing tendencies in the churches 
themselves, and with the teachers who sought to impose 
the chains of Judaism upon the young communities. This 
is familiar enough to everybody, and Prof. Tyndall has put 
it very practically in his admirable paper. Not only is one 
whole Epistle, the Epistle to the Galatians, an essay to free 
the disciples from the yoke of Jewish institutions, and 
strengthen them to stand in the liberty wherewith Christ 
had made them free, but the same endeavor informs some 
part of every Epistle which Paul wrote; and it is in the 
light of this general protest that any special utterances of 
his upon the matter of the Sabbath are to be read. No 
one who reads Paul’s account to the Galatians of his rebuke 
of Peter for the latter’s Jewish practices at Antioch, or his 
quite impatient declaration to them that, if they be circum- 
cised, Christ shall profit them nothing, can well doubt what 
evil he is aiming at, when he exclaims in the same breath: 
“ Ye observe days and months and times and years. I am 
afraid of you, lest I have labored with you in vain. How 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements?” Surely, 
if ever there was a time to enforce the positive advantages 
of the Sabbath by one who laid stress upon the institution, 
more than to warn against the dangers of a superstitious 
observance of it, it was here to this Gentile people. But 
the Epistle to the Galatians, like the other Epistles, shows 


Christ himself, satisfies himself by saying “ that the apostles declared the cessation 
of the Jewish Sabbaths, and separated the Lord’s day for holy worship, especially 
in church assemblies ; and that, as this change had the very same author as the Holy 
Scriptures (the Holy Ghost in the apostles), so the fact hath the same kind of proof 
that we have of the canon and the integrity of the Scriptures.” As a statement of 
facts, this is of course utterly loose and unwarranted ; but the doctrinal need which 
compelled it is of significance. 
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that Paul, more violent and one-sided than his Master, had 
little or no affection for the Sabbath at all.* 

But, leaving the Epistle to the Galatians altogether out 
‘of the account,— President Seelye does not refer to it,—let 
us attend to the passages to which he does refer. They are 
three.: In the Epistle to the Colossians, Paul, having de- 
clared that Christ, in whom disciples are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, had nailed to his 
cross the handwriting of ordinances that was against us, 
continues, “ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy-day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath-days, which are a shadow of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ.” President Seelye observes, with 
reference to this text, that “ whether the Sabbath-days here 
mean the weekly Sabbaths or the annual religious festivals 
of the Jews, to which the term Sabbaths was often undoubt- 
edly applied, is a question to which different students of 
the Bible of perhaps equal piety and learning have given 
different answers.” I hardly think that many readers can 
be in doubt about the apostle’s meaning. I think it hardly 
probable that President Seelye himself would risk anything 
of great importance upon the chance that St. Paul was here 
referring to one kind of Sabbath instead of another. But 
it is quite true, as he says, that there have been men of 
piety and learning who have contended that it may not 
have been the seventh-day Sabbath which Paul was here 
talking about; and, since Milton was willing to give a 
detailed answer to such critics in his day, we can certainly 
afford to repeat what he said: “If it be contended that it 
is only the septennial and not the seventh-day Sabbath 
which is said by St. Paul to be abrogated, I reply: first, that 
no exception is here made; and, secondly, that it may as 
well be contended that baptism is not meant, Heb. vi., 2, 
on account of the plural noun baptisms. Besides, it is cer- 
tain that the words sabbath and sabbaths are used indiscrimi- 
nately of the seventh day (Ex. xxxi., 13, 14; Isa. lvi., 2, 4, 


“* Robertson of Brighton observes with justice that “no one who would read St. 
Paul’s own writings with unprejudiced mind could fail to come to the conclusion 
that he considered the Sabbath abrogated by Christianity.” 
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6). Whoever, therefore, denies that under the words of the 
apostle, ‘in respect of an holy-day, or of the new moon, or 
of the Sabbath-days,’ the Sabbath of the fourth command- 
ment is comprehended, may as well deny that it is spoken 
of II. Chron. ii., 4, or viii., 13, or xxxi., 3,* from which pas- 
sages the words of St. Paul seem to be taken.” 

The second passage discussed by President Seelye is from 
the Epistle to the Romans, an Epistle second only to that to 
the Galatians, if, indeed, second at all, in the power of its 
protest against a predominant legalism in religion. “ We 
are deligered from the law,” is its key-note, “ that being dead 
wherein we were held; that we should serve in newness 
of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” “One man,” 
says Paul, in the passage in question, “esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that 
regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 
Upon this passage, PresidenteSeelye observes that “ whether 
Paul here refers at all to the Sabbath-day, or whether, if he 
does, he means to give any rule respecting its observance, is 
not clear.” It seems to me perfectly clear that, when Paul 
speaks of esteeming every day alike, he plainly meant to 
comprehend the Sabbaths, and doubtless had the Sabbaths 
chiefly in mind, although it is quite possible that he may 
have had other feast-days and fast-days in mind also. I can- 
not think that any Jew to whose eyes the letter might have 
come could fail so to understand it. Prof. Tyndall observes 
that what Paul virtually says is, “Let him who desires a 
Sabbath enjoy it; but let him’not impose it on his brother, 
who does not.” This paraphrase seems to me to perfectly 
reflect the meaning of this passage. Dean Alford’s comment 
upon the passage is: “The obvious inference is that Paul 
knew of no divine obligation of one day in seven, but be- 
lieved all times and days to be alike to the Christian. I 
infer that Sabbatical obligation to keep any day, whether 
seventh or first, was not recognized in apostolic times.” 


*“ Offering, according to the commandment of Moses, on the Sabbaths, and on 
the new moons, and on the solemn feasts,” ete. (II. Chron. viii., 13.) 
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Indeed, as has been observed, the only place in the 
Epistles where Sabbath-keeping is spoken of, except in terms 
of derogation, is in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv., 9), 
where it is said that “there remains a Sabbath-keeping 
(caSBaropés) for the people of God.” But caffarpés is used 
here in a quite figurative sense, as the context plainly 
shows ;* and our English Bible, in translating it rest, made 
the best translation possible. President Seelye’s observa- 
tion upon the passage is that “whether this Sabbatizing 
which remains in the Christian dispensation after the Jewish 
dispensation has passed away is something to be enjoyed 
upon earth or only in heaven is a matter of dispute among 
excellent interpreters of the Bible.” To which, of course, 
the answer is that whether the “Sabbatizing” be on earth 
or in heaven makes no difference, so far as our Sabbath 
question is concerned ; for it would scarcely be argued that 
any heavenly Sabbatizing would be subject to the law of 
periodicity. “We which have believed do enter into rest,” 
says the writer of the Epistle ; and “he that is entered into 
his rest hath ceased from his works, as God did from his.”’+ 
God, of course, according to the terms of the hypothesis, 
has been Sabbatizing for more than six thousand years, and 
will continue to do so forever; and the believer’s Sabbatiz- 
ing, which begins with his belief, is made to correspond. 
In point of fact, the Sabbath-keeping here spoken of is sim- 
ply the spiritual rest achieved by the Christian, which is 
‘ altogether independent of “days and months and times and 
years”; or, if the writer of the Epistle had any second 
thought at all, it was of the heavenly rest which should fol- 
low the troublous times through which the disciples were 
passing. If all these things are “not clear,” then it seems 
to me there is nothing in the world which is clear, and it 
is nonsense to talk of a science of exegesis. 


Epwin D. Meap. 
~ *For we which have believed do enter into rest” (xardmavoic); and “he that 
is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own work, as God did from his.” 

t This conception of God “ ceasing from his works” proceeds of course upon the 
old theory of special creation, which modern science has entirely set aside. Argu- 
ments based upon such texts as this are, therefore, as irrelevant as the ground given 
for the fourth commandment in Exodus, namely, that God created heaven and earth 
in six days, and “ rested on the seventh day.” 
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WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING.* 


We have met here to-day to pay our tribute of reverence 
and affection to one whose life has been full of reverence 
for everything noble and affection for everything good. 
Our friend began life with a pure purpose, an earnest aim, 
and a warm enthusiasm for Truth. We may say of him that 
from his earliest boyhood he was “ about his Father’s busi- 
ness.” He was a boy such as those who come to us some- 
times, though they come rarely, who are like new-fallen 
snow in their purity of heart, ever truthful and tender, 
modest and manly. As he was then, by the report of his 
earliest companions, especially of one whom he called his 
“twin-brother,” James H. Perkins, such he has continued 
to be through life. We never saw in him spot or stain. 
He has given his whole mind and heart to the highest 
things. He has been the gallant advocate of the grandest 
efforts made in our time to help the poor, to break the fet- 
ters of the slave, to organize better forms of social life, to 
open to woman every sphere of occupation and education 
of which she is capable, and to hold a protecting shield over 
those fellow-creatures of ours, the poor animals, who have 
no language in which to plead their own cause. So he has 
gone onward, ever onward, never swerving from his ideal 
aims, never losing respect for the dreams of his youth, 
never accepting any low compromises of worldly prudence, 
not losing heart or hope because so often disappointed in 
his large expectations. A knight errant going out to battle 
with the monsters whose hot breath poisons our modern 
civilization, his motto was that of the poet Korner: 
“Through, brothers, through! onward, ever onward! Let 
common clay go down to its brother earth, but let all noble- 
ness tend upwards!” 

I may speak thus strongly, because I have known him 
so long and well. Sitting next to him in the recitation 
room during four years of college life; with him in kindred 


*Remarks by James Freeman Clarke at his funeral services, Arlington Street 
Church, Jan. 24, 1885. 
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studies in the Divinity School; with him in the West, where 
we preached in neighboring cities; with him here in Boston; 
in sympathy with his thought and aim, in frequent corre- 
spondence with him during all these years,—I felt his influ- 
ence on me always tending to idealize life, and to renew 
my confidence that the things seen are temporal, and that 
the things not seen are eternal. 


“ He stood beside me, Jike my youth; 
Transformed for me the real into a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


Most men, even good men, even religious men, live much 
in the border-land of expediency,— the land which comes 
between the ideal and the actual. They hold to a standard 
of right, but as a rule with many exceptions; they cling to 
their faith in God and eternal truth, but find it hard not 
to let it go in the stress of business. They have ideas 
which they love, but find impracticable. They say such 
ideas are true in theory, but false in practice. They yield 
to the force of custom, the power of example, the complica- 
tion of affairs, the exigencies of the hour. Thus, with the 
summit in their eye, they walk on the plain. What a 
healthy influence in our lives is the presence of one who 
carries with him wherever he goes the atmosphere of 
a higher world, who lives a life of faith, who walks sur- 
rounded by an immortal hope! Such men create new life 
amid what Mr. Emerson calls our dreary years of routine 
and sin. They are the seers and the prophets sent by 
Heaven to make human progress possible. Whether they 
are called reformers, philanthropists, philosophers, poets, 
or saints, they are the inspired leaders of their time. Often 
seeming in their own day to be only voices crying in the 
wilderness, the next generation recognizes them as its 
leaders and benefactors. 

William Henry Channing was such an idealist, and be- 
longed to this order of benefactors. He had the advantage 
in-his youth of the companionship and affectionate interest 
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of his uncle, Dr. William Ellery Channing. From him, he 
learned that religion might be reasonable and free, that the 
essence of Christianity is goodness, that the greatness of 
Christ is not his outward rank in the universe, but the 
beauty of holiness in his moral character. Thus, religious 
faith became a part of his nature, grew with his growth, and 
was seen to be ever deeper and stronger to the last days 
of his life. The materialist speculations of our time never 
confused his convictions. To his mind, spiritual truth was 
the great reality, the future life as certain as the present; 
and Jesus Christ, the elder brother, friend, helper, perpetual 
Saviour, ever-living Master, was dearer and dearer to him 
up to his last hour. 

But religion with William Channing was not something 
for church and Sunday alone, not a matter chiefly of sacra- 
ment and ritual. Believing if the use of all appropriate 
ceremonies and symbols, prizing the solemnities of worship 
in all its nobler forms, he yet regarded all as sent to elevate 
mankind. Like his Master, he went to seek and save those 
who were lost. In the city of New York, he acted as mis- 
sionary among the poor, and sought out the haunts of sin 
and misery, 

“ Where hopeless anguish poured its groan, 
And lonely want retired to die.” 
In the Civil War, when chaplain in Congress, he went 
among the hospitals, he labored in the Sanitary Commission, 
he preached to the contrabands. He worked with Garrison 
and the anti-slavery leaders for the emancipation of the 
slave. He stood by the side of those who contended for 
the elevation of woman. He took part in England ear- 
nestly, with such women as Octavia Hill in providing 
homes for the poor, and with Frances Power Cobbe in the 
protection of animals from cruelty. He worked for temper- 
ance, for peace, for the rights of labor. Above all, he 
believed in the importance of a better organization of 
society, in which mere individualism should give way to 
combined order, and co-operation take the place of competi- 
tion. Some such higher organization he deemed necessary to 
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obviate the dangers of communism, the strife between labor 
and capital, and the wild theories of modern socialists. 
And who can doubt that in many ways this system of 
co-operation is slowly taking the place of blind competition ? 
We see it in the Mutual Insurance Companies, in Associ- 
ated Charities, in Building Societies, in Working- Men’s 
Clubs, in co-operative shops, and in many other forms. 

Amid such generous efforts and studies, our friend passed 
his years, happy in the society of noble friends in Europe 
and America, happy in a genial faith, surrounded by tender 
affections, full of thought and work. 

In an introduction which he wrote to an autobiography, 
begun, but left unfinished, he thus speaks : — 

“ Existence has seemed like a grand music-hall, resonant 
with harmonies, and it is ungrateful not to try at least to 
give one full response. Thus far, to none more than to my- 
self have the echoes sounded broken and muffled. Somehow, 
my orchestra have failed to catch together the right concert 
pitch. One piece or another has been attuning when the 
others were ready, or else the instruments were not in full 
accord, or if, even for an instant, the performers were 
prompt, the director had mislaid his score or bAton, or the 
audience were gathering in confused uproar. And so it 
has come to pass that even near friends have rarely heard 
my sonatas and symphonies, not a single associate has prob- 
ably ever listened to my oratorio of Creation. Certainly, 
only the angels can have caught the sound of my Passion 
Music and masses. And to the ear of the great Harmonist 
alone has gone up my Messiah, with its hallelujah and amen. 
Let me then in this prelude attempt to strike the key-notes, 
run over the hymns of praise which have been chanting 
within. And let kind hearers of these matins and vespers 
pass over what may seem as too high-pitched in the major 
or too plaintive in the minor.” 

Yes: it is true that our brother did not succeed in the 
complete intellectual expression of his thought; but he did 
perfectly the greatest work that can be done on earth,— he 
lived a well-rounded, pure, noble life. What greater event 
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happens below than the completion of a human character? 
In this greatest work that man can do, the life of our 
brother was finished and entire. His faith in God grew 
more clear, his love more tender, his hopes for human prog- 
ress more secure as his life went onward. In all its rela- 
tions, he was faithful to his one great ideal of duty. He 
was ready for any sacrifice, any endurance. He saw in 
every human brother a child of God. When laboring in 
New York as a missionary tc the lowest of the population, 
he declared that he never found a lost soul. This loving 
insight into the possibilities of all men never deserted him, 
but with it was joined a strength and courage of conviction 
which bade instant defiance to falsehood and was ready to 
denounce everything base. I have seen him in former years 
expose a hypocrite in a public meeting, telling him to his 
face the facts which established -his insincerity; but this 
was done with the fidelity of truth spoken in love. His life 
was of a piece to the end. He grew more calm with the 
temper which years should bring. He had the patience of 
hope, sure that good things would come, and willing to wait 
God’s time. I saw much of him in the summer of 1882; 
and he never was more full of sweetness and gentleness, of 
ardor and expectation. 

The great writings of one age are forgotten in another. 
A few years dim the glory of statesman, conqueror, orator ; 
but a true life is an inspiration for all time. It passes into 
the heart of the world. It is integrated in history. It 
gives assurance of permanent being. It lifts social exist- 
ence to a higher level. 

What are our best logical arguments for immortality com- 
pared with the irresistible conviction that such a soul as 
this cannot taste death ! 

If any one asks what was his religious faith, here is the 
answer in a passage from his latest words: — 

“ For a quarter of a century, it has been my work to study 
the three great books of Nature, History, and Divine Reve- 
lations side by side. Every day, it becomes clearer that 
one creative word declares itself through them all... . There 
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is but one real science. It is the knowledge of the one Real 
Being, whose essence is Good, whose form is Truth, and 
whose glory outshines in Beauty.” 

And to his grandson he says: “ The one true way is to 
be a real, living, devoted Christian. No life is so strong, 
free, healthful, joyous, and in every way happy as this liv- 
ing fellowship with our Father’s best Beloved, with this 
brightest and most beautiful Son of Man and Son of God.” 

And now let me give in conclusion some description of his 
last days, written by the immediate members of his family. 


“During these months, his life was full of interest in many things, 
and of a joyous contemplation of the thoughts and the truths which 
had become the centre of his life. 

“ Weak, helpless as he was in these last days, he was free from disturb- 
ing agony, and seemed to give himself to the few friends who saw him, 
and to the contemplation of the faith which burned in him like a glow- 
ing fire, in a brighter, happier way. His mind was clear, his memory 
perfect to the very last. He took great delight in hearing favorite 
chapters of the Bible and favorite hymns read to him. The calm, 
serene joy, the loving sympathy of his face, the sense of absolute assur- 
ance and of almost majestic dignity, were most touchingly beautiful 
to the end. : 

“Very quietly and trustfully did he resign his will into God’s hand. 
His acute suffering was borne with much,patience. He never lost faith 
in the love and wisdom of the heavenly Father, and would often assure 
us of the perfect peace his soul enjoyed, of its serenity above the dis- 
tress of the body, and of the great nearness of God and Christ to him. 
His sweet childlike confidence and tranquil resignation deepened as the 
clouds of weakness and trial gathered more thickly about him. 

“On his last evening, he asked to have read to him the eighth chapter 
of Romans, and responded to passages long precious with an eager 
‘Amen, Amen.’” 
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A STORY OF SOME FRENCH LIBERAL PROT- 
ESTANTS. 


In the March, May, and September numbers of the Uni- 
tarian Review of 1878, I gave a sketch of the Life and 
Character of Helen Maria Williams, who, born in England, 
spent most of her days in France, was in Paris during the 
Great Revolution, and was an intensely interested spectator 
of the career of the First Napoleon to its very close, won 
considerable fame by her published writings in relation to 
these momentous epochs in history, and numbered among 
her friends and admirers many of the most eminent men 
and women of her time, although her name is now known 
to the world chiefly from the circumstance that it appears 
in connection with the familiar and beautiful hymn, “ While 
Thee I seek, protecting Power.” Most, if not all, of her vo- 
luminous literary productions are well-nigh forgotten. The 
one sweet song survives, and will always keep her memory 
fragrant in the hearts of Christian believers of all commun- 
ions. ' 

But there was that in her love and zeal for liberty, and 
in all her labors and sufferings in its behalf, which seemed 
to me worthy of a more extended record than had yet been 
made of it; and now, after an interval of a half dozen years, 
I recur to the subject again, because the story was not even 
then fully told in the articles referred to, or rather because 
what was then and there narrated very naturally or readily 
leads to a chapter of French Liberal Protestantism, which 
may well appeal to the sympathy of American as well as of 
English Unitarians. 

What I mainly have in mind for this and one or two 
succeeding contributions can be better presented, if the 
reader will permit me to detail, by way of introduction, 
certain personal experiences of my own, which more or less 
relate to what may follow, and which I cannot easily dis- 
connect from it. 

In a visit I made at Paris more than twenty years ago, 
I had the good fortune, in company with my old classmate 

4 
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and beloved friend, Rev. Frederick Frothingham, to call 
upon the renowned Liberal Protestant preacher, Athanase 
Coquerel, pére, and also to hear a sermon from him and see 
him perform a marriage service at the Oratoire, the principal 
scene of his pulpit ministrations and his surpassing elo- 
quence. We had the pleasure, moreover, of listening a 
short time afterward to a discourse from Athanase Co- 
querel, fils, who also was very distinguished, and of whom the 
gifted and accomplished father said to us, with unfeigned 
modesty, that he was much abler and more learned than 
himself. “He can preach a great deal better than I can, and 
you must hear him,” he remarked. The son afterward 
came to our own country; and I again had the privilege of 
hearing him as he held forth to a very large audience in Mr. 
Beecher’s church, and there spoke as fluently and effectively 
in English as he had done’ at home in French, having the 
same perfect command of both languages as we had ob- 
served in the father’s public and private utterances. In 
company with Dr. Bellows and other invited guests, I dined 
with him at Mr. A. A. Low’s, and well recall how the agile 
and brilliant pastor of All Souls’ rather too confidently 
ventured to engage him in a running fire of sportive jest 
and keen and delicate wit, and for once at least found his 
match. Both the Coquerels had died, when a few years 
later I came to know that they were connections of Helen 
Maria Williams, and was curious to know her history. The 
elder of the two was her nephew; and, as he was early left 
an orphan, she was to him henceforth asa mother. To the 
end of his long and noble life, he cherished toward her the 
profoundest admiration and affection; and it would have 
been worth the while, indeed, to have heard from -his own 
lips the tribute he was ever glad to pay to her memory. 
The subject was still on my mind when I revisited Paris 
a year or two ago, and there made the acquaintance of 
Etienne Coquerel and his very interesting family. He is 
a younger half-brother of Athanase Coquerel, fils, and was 
formerly a liberal preacher, but is now the editor of a lib- 
eral political journal in that city. On one occasion, I was 
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at a dinner party at his residence, and there met him and 
his wife (whose maiden name was Georgina Koch) and 
their four children, Marie, Georges, Sophie, and Héléne, the 
first of whom was accompanied by her husband, Jean Réville, 
son of the well-known Albert Réville; Paul Coquerel 
(brother of Etienne), with his wife and their two daughters, 
Henriette and Cecile; Madame Cecile Gay, half-sister of 
Etienne and Paul, with her son Frangois; and the venerable 
widow (Sophie Mollet) of Athanase Coquere!, pére, of 
whom she was the second wife, the first having been Nancy 
Rattier, of Montauban. The children of that first marriage, 
I may add, were Jean, Héléne, Athanase, Charles, and Ce- 
cile, all of whom are dead but Cecile, or Madame Gay; and 
the children of the second were Henri (deceased), Etienne, 
and Paul. Athanase Coquerel, fils, married Pauline Donzel, 
of Nismes. They had no issue; and she herself was not 
present at this social gathering, being in a distant part of 
the country. The dozen or fifteen of the family circle who 
surrounded the table and afterward spent the evening in the 
parlor were a decidedly cultured and charming group of 
French ladies and gentlemen, and very generally shared the 
advanced political and theological views and sentiments 
represented by or associated with the names of Coquerel 
and Réville. This, and one or two other calls which I 
made at that hospitable home, were very delightful to me, 
and were not the less enjoyable and memorable for what I 
heard about Helen Maria Williams, for whom, as also for her 
sister Cecile, several of the persons above enumerated were 
named. 

Madame Gay is a widow with four children, Héléne Pelt- 
zer, Blanche Dubois, and Paul (all of whom have children of 
their own), and Frangois, already mentioned in connection * 
with her as at the evening party. She is an artist as well 
as authoress; and she told me that she had a picture of 
Miss Williams, and kindly invited me to her house, where 
I had the satisfaction of seeing it and of passing an hour 
in conversation with this accomplished grand-niece of the 
long ago departed revolutionist and songstress about her 
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own literary labors, and about various prominent person- 
ayes, living or dead, to whom she was related. Before I 
left Liverpool for America, I received from her an excellent 
copy of the portrait, which she had sketched for me, and 
which I greatly prize as a faithful presentment of the form 
and features of one whose hymns and other writings, 
whose earnest zeal for civil and religious liberty, and whose 
subsequently clouded fortunes had so much enlisted my 
interest and sympathy. I had seen elsewhere a small en- 
graving of her as she was in her early womanhood, fresh and 
fair, somewhat fashionably dressed, and a conscious object 
of admiration. Here, she is seen as she was in later life, 
when, saddened by many a disappointment, yet full of 
benevolent feeling, she sorrowed over the woes of her 
beloved France, and found comfort, so far as her limited 
strength and means would allow, in an unostentatious ser- 
vice of the poor and needy in the gay and splendid capital 
which had so often been to her eyes the scene of fury and 
blood. 

And Madame Gay is both poetess and prose-writer. Some 
one of our publishers should give to American readers a 
translation of at least a portion of her works, especially her 
stories for children; as, for instance, her Juliette la Noiraude, 
Conte pour les Enfants, par une Mere (1870), for girls; and 
her Maurice le Parisien, Nouvelle pour la Jeunesse, par 
Auteur de Juliette la Noiraude (1875), for boys. Then 
there are her Mémoires de Tante Gertrude, par Saygé (1879), 
Matin et Soir Poésies (1881), Ole Bull, Violoniste Norvé- 
gien (1881), Qui ne risque Rien n'a Rien, Proverbe pour 
un Théé@tre de Société (1882), and another volume of her 

Matin et Soir Poésies (1884). It is enough to say that the 
* authoress is, by talent and character, worthy to be the 
daughter of Athanase Coquerel, pére, and the sister of 
Athanase Coquerel, fils, to indicate sufficiently the bright, 
healthful, and refined sort of literature to which these pro- 
ductions belong. 

Before I left Paris, I sought the grave of Helen Maria 
Williams at that populous and famous city of the dead, 
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Pére-la-Chaise. Under the guidance of an impatient and 
blustering conducteur, who seemed astonished that I cared 
so little for the more ambitious monuments which we 
passed on our way, and whose story he was all too ready 
to tell for the thousandth time, and who was equally 
amazed that I was chiefly intent upon finding the humble 
resting-place of one he had never heard of, I came at last 
to an elevated and shaded spot, where, amid crowding 
memorials of the departed, was a simple, weather-stained, 
moss-grown, upright slab, four or five feet high, two or 
three feet wide, and several inches thick, bearing on the 
upper portion of if, in legible characters, the following 
inscription :— 
Hetena Marra WILLIAMS 
En MEMOIRE 
DE sks Ecrits ef pe ses Virtus 
Ses Nevevx 
A. L. C. Coqueret et C. CoquerReL 


FoNDATEUR AU MONUMENT. 


The stone was of rather soft and perishable material, and 
much of the lettering on the lower part had fallen away. 
Yet we succeeded in making out enough of the record to 
learn that she was born in -1757, and died on the 12th of 
October, 1827. Many a- magnificent tomb of the mighty 
and illustrious ones of the history of France had, I confess, 
less interest for me than this unfrequented and unknown 
grave of the earnest and aspiring woman who loved liberty 
so passionately and suffered so much for its sake, and 
whose sweet hymn has sung itself into countless souls, and 
still more widely than ever perpetuates its gracious minis- 
try, though heeded not by her silent dust. She had lived 
amid all the throes of the terrible Revolution; and no heart 
more than hers had shared its hopes and fears, its exultations 
and despairs. She knew the great actors in it, and was 
surrounded with many of the wits and doctrinaires and the 
brilliant and learned men and women of the proud but 
fated city, who paid homage at her shrine. Yet here, in 
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this quiet and pensive retreat where I stood, was the end ; 
and there was quite enough in such a presence to bring to 
mind the solemn mutations to which all earthly things are 
subject, and with them the lesson she herself has given in 
the closing lines of her hymn: — 


“ When gladness wings my favored hour, 
Thy love my thoughts shall fill : 
Resigned, when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet thy will. 


“ My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shall see: 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear,— 
That heart shall rest on thee.” 


The younger Buckminster wrote from Paris, Jan. 2, 1807: 
“T have had the pleasure of passing an evening with Helen 
Maria Williams. She has a literary coterie every Sunday 
evening. She is now rather advanced in years, and cer- 
tainly homely, but a very interesting woman.” Our vener- 
able friend, General H. K. Oliver, had the impression that 
this revered and learned clergyman brought home a copy 
of the hymn in question, and was the first to introduce it 
to American worshippers; but I found that it had a place 
in Jeremy Belknap’s collection .as long before as 1795, and 
so concluded that it was perhaps taken by him from some 
English compilation of a then recent date, and was thus 
made to begin its gentle and comforting ministry here in 
our own churches at the close of the last century. Yet the 
hymn is found also in that portion of the Brattle Street 
Collection, Part II., which Mr.. Buckminster, on his return 
from Europe, prepared for use in the old Brattle Street 
Church, Boston, of which he was the beloved and admired 
pastor. The tune to which it has commonly been sung 
from that day to this, and from which it ought not to be 
divorced, bears the name of “ Brattle “Street,” given to it 
some time after a parishioner had procured the adaptation 
of the words to the melody, which was by Pleyel, a German 
teacher and composer in Paris. It is hardly worse to muti- 
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late a good hymn than it is to sever one from the music to 
which it has once been perfectly fitted, and by which it has 
thus been made the greatest possible solace or inspiration. 

Several months before I saw the Coquerels and Révilles 
in Paris, I was at Nice; and, while there, I remembered that 
it was in that city that Rev. Henry F. Lyte had died,— hav- 
ing gone thither to recover, if possible, his waning health,— 
and that it was a short time before he passed away that he 
wrote that other lovely and immortal hymn, “ Abide with 
me, fast falls the eventide.” In the grounds of the Eng- 
lish church, I found, Feb. 16, 1883, the grave also of that 
revered and saintly man. It was covered with a horizontal 
slab of white marble, at the head of which stood a heavy 
cross of the same material wreathed with a rose-vine partly 
in leaf; while at the foot was a laurel-tree, whose foliaged 
and pendent branches slightly shaded the spot where the 
gentle sleeper lay. On the smooth surface beneath was 
this inscription : — 


HERE REST THE MORTAL REMAINS OF THE REv’p 
Henry Francis Lyte, A.M. (ror 25 YEARS 
Minister or Lower BrixfaM In THE CouNTY 
or Devon). BOoRN ON THE FIRST OF JUNE, 
1793. Diep on THE 20TH oF NOVEMBER, 
1847. “Gop FrorBrIp THAT I SHOULD GLORY 
SAVE IN THE CROSS OF OUR LorRD Jesus Curist.” 
Gat. 6. 14. 


I came home in the following summer, and erelong was 
called to officiate at many a sad funeral in my parish in 
Brooklyn. One of the very first was that of Mr. Joseph 
Lyman, who worthily bore the honored name of his grand- 
father, Judge Joseph Lyman, of Northampton, Mass. It 
was to me a striking and impressive coincidence that, with- 
out knowing of my visits at the graves of Helen Maria 
Williams and Henry Francis Lyte, the family of the de- 
ceased requested that at his obsequies should be sung his 
two favorite hymns, “ While Thee I seek, protecting Power,” 
and “ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” 
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One of the old volumes of Helen Maria Williams’ writ- 
ings, A Sketch of the Politics of France, 1795, which I 
picked up in New York years ago, when I was gathering 
material for my former account of her, had on a fly-leaf 
the autograph signature of Edwin Hicks, who died in 
Brooklyn, at an advanced age, on Thanksgiving day, 1883, 
and was a cousin of a venerable and cherished parishioner 
of mine, Mrs. J. 8. Clarke. The latter is a sister of Edgar 
Hicks, who was a friend of William Henry Channing, and 
a singularly gifted and interesting man. And Elias Hicks, 
the founder of the sect of the Hicksite Quakers, was her grand- 
uncle. Although eighty-seven years of age, she is exceed- 
ingly bright and active, and still has a very retentive mem- 
ory. Born in Brooklyn when it was a small village, she 
has witnessed all its enormous growth, and has been con- 
nected with the First Unitarian Church during its fifty 
years of successive pastorates, being still a regular attendant 
upon its ministrations. She lives with her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mali, the latter of whom is 
also one of my congregation. The mention to them one 
day of the book and the autograph referred to brought 
to light the pleasing fact that the friends whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in Paris were by no means personally 
unknown to them. Madame Gay’s daughter, wife of Au- 
guste Peltzer, lives at Verviers, Belgium; and, as the mother 
visits that place from time to time, she meets there a niece 
of Mr. Mali, Marie Mali, who, as well as herself, is devoted 
to art and kindred pursuits. Mademoiselle Marie fre- 
quently writes to her American relatives about her Paris 
friend, whose books also she sends to them as they appear 
from the press. The last which they received from her 
was the second volume of the Matin et Soir Poésies, re- 
cently published, and already mentioned on a previous page 
of this article. 

I may add that a brief but interesting sketch is given of 
Helen Maria Williams in the posthumous volume of Rev. 
Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., lately issued by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., and entitled The Poets of the Church. In this 
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book, as in others, the dates of her birth and death do not 
correspond with those which I quite distinctly read on her 
gravestone, and have mentioned above. He makes London 
her birthplace, but others say she came from the north. Her 
father was Charles Williams of Aberconway, Caernarvon, 
Wales, and held a high station in the War Office; and her 
mother was a Miss Hay, of Naughton, and was of Scotch 
ancestry. In her early years, the family, wherever may 
have been their residence, removed to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
where she obtained her education. Dr. Hatfield remarks 
further, “ Coquerel in the preface to his Christianisme Er- 
périmental speaks of her as ‘one of the most remarkable 
female writers of modern times, who justly bears the title 
of “English Historian of the French Revolution,” whose 
works have been translated into all modern languages, and’ 
who ‘remained to the last the friend of Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce, of Southey, Wordsworth, and Rogers, of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld and Mrs. Opie.’” And Coquerel is also quoted as 
saying, “The constant example of domestic piety set at 
home led me, when yet very young, to the determination 
of waiving the wide and brilliant prospect of various ad- 
vancement which our family connections opened to us dur- 
ing the imperial government, and of entering the Church.” 
As we shall see by and by, it was especially Mrs. Williams 
and her daughters who set him this example of domestic 
piety, and it was their plastic and sacred influence which 
most of all gave to the cause of Liberal Christianity in 
France some of its noblest champions. Yet, no doubt, a 
portion of the tribute to Helen Maria by her illustrious 
nephew, however pardonable, may justly be regarded as 
slightly exaggerated. At all events, she would hardly be 
denominated to-day as “one of the most remarkable female 
writers of modern times,” and singled out as the “ English 
Historian of the French Revolution,” however much of 
truth there might have been in these statements when 
Coquerel wrote them. 

It was from Miss Williams, though not alone from her, 
that the nephew inherited his liberal views in religion, as 

5 
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well as his Christian piety. For this beloved aunt was by 
conviction a Unitarian, little as that name may have been 
known at the time to those who in France shared her 
thought and sentiment; and it is altogether pertinent and 
interesting in the connection to go back still further, and 
trace the influences that shaped her own faith and enabled 
her to impart it in turn to those who were committed to 
her charge. As I have said in my previous articles, it was 
when the Williamses, leaving Berwick, had taken up their 
residence near London, that they made there the ac- 
quaintance of two French exiles in the persons of Augustin 
du Fossé and his wife, whose maiden name was Monique 
Coquerel. This young couple, having been dispossessed of 
their chateau and estate in Normandy in consequence of 
the brutal enmity and persecutions of the husband’s father, 
fled to England, and, in their poverty and sore distress, were 
fortunate enough to find shelter and succor in the hospi- 
table home of the kind friends whose fortunes were hence- 
forth to be linked with their own. 

The various branches of the Coquerel family had long 
been prominent or of good repute. Hector Coquerel, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, was counsellor of the 
king, and also a commissaire appointed to the charge of the 
exchequer of Normandy at Rouen. In 1637, Jacques Co- 
querel appears as the name of an eminent court advocate 
at the same city. In the records of the temple of Charen- 
ton, and with the date of May 30, 1677, is inscribed the 
marriage of Charles Paul Coquerel, painter, son of Charles 
Coquerel, with Anne Marguerite, daughter of Nicolas Por- 
tefin, painter in miniature. Louis de Coquerel is mentioned 
as a Protestant printer at La Rochelle, in 1685. The fam- 
ily, however, were generally of the Roman Catholic faith 
and communion. At Rouen, they had for a long time been 
much given to flower-gardening. One of these, Martin 
Laurent Coquerel, married a Mademoiselle Bachelet, the 
daughter of a poor man of the environs, and had by her eight 
children, whose baptismal names attested the ardor of the 
religious beliefs of the parents. Monique was of the num- 
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ber, and was the first of her line openly to profess Protestant 
principles. The change was due to her marriage, July 17, 
1775, to Augustin Thomas, the scion of an ancient noble 
family, and grandson of Pierre Thomas, Lord of Fossé, the 
friend of Pascal, Nicole, and the Jansenists, compiler of the 
Mémoires de Port Royal, and companion of Lemaistre de 
Sacy and Le Nain de Tillemont in all their labors. Born 
on the 15th of July, 1750, this young man had had his early 
years greatly embittered by the domestic tyranny to which he 
had been subjected. But this experience had had no effect 
to extinguish the chivalrous generosity and manly heroism 
of his soul. In his enthusiasm for liberty, he espoused the 
cause of the French Revolution; and, in religion, he became 
a Protestant, and a Unitarian at that. He was the author of 
numerous writings against the doctrine of the Trinity; and, 
in his professional rank, he rose to be counsellor of the Par- 
liament of Normandy. Bat the Baron du Fossé, his father, 
was mortally offended at his son’s marriage, having intended 
him for connection with some one of higher titled distine- 
tion. Monique, there was reason. to believe, was of noble 
descent; but there were certain links wanting, and that was 
thought to be enough to invalidate her claims to an honor- 
able aucestry. Three months before her birth, her excellent 
mother was left a widow, but herself lived until this young- 
est of her eight children was twenty years of age. After 
her death, the daughter abode for a short time with an aunt, 
and was then “invited by Madame du Fossé, to whom she was 
well known, to come and live with her as a humble com- 
panion, to read to her when she was disposed to listen, and 
to enliven the fallen grandeur of the chateau by her animat- 
ing vivacity.” Hers it was that Augustin du Fossé had 
the best possible opportunity to become acquainted with 
her; and such were her cultivated mind, and her rare quali- 
ties of heart and character, and her refined and charming 
manners, that he creloug conceived a tenderer passion for 
her, and determined to make her his own. His love and 
admiration were sufficiently reciprocated; but, to consum- 
mate the union, it was necessary to set aside “ that law in the 
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code of interest and etiquette which forbids the heart to 
listen to its best emotions.” And so, “at the solemn hour of 
midnight, the young couple went to a church, where they 
were met by a priest whom M. du Fossé had made the 
confidant of his attachment, and by whom the marriage cere- 
mony was performed.” As has been intimated, the Fossés 
as well as the Coquerels were Catholics, but belonged to the 
Jansenist party. =. 

And here begins a chapter of woes and sufferings bravely 
borne, a record of mutual trust and fidelity and of high devo- 
tion to principle and duty, which, as presented to us in full 
sixty pages of one of Helen Maria Williams’ volumes of 
Letters from France, is of most thrilling interest. I must 
summarize it here as briefly as I well can. 

It was evident, at length, that M. du Fossé must 
needs reveal to his mother the fact of his secret marriage. 
She was willing to receive his wife as her daughter, but 
dreaded the anger of his father. She placed Monique 
under the protection of her brothers, who conducted her 
to Caen, where she was soon delivered of a son. The 
baron had been absent from home while these things were 
going on, but was informed of them before his return, and 
in his rage sought to procure a lettre de cachet, in order to 
confine his daughter-in-law for the rest of her life, and 
actually obtained power to have his son seized and impris- 
oned. The son and daughter, hearing of his hostile action, 
fled in haste to Geneva, leaving their infant behind under 
the care of a nurse. Their enemy pursued them, with a 
permit from several Cantons to arrest them at their retreat 
at Echalans, near Lausanne. Apprised of their danger, 
they had just time to make their escape; and, in great desti- 
tution and fear, they wandered from town to town, expect- 
ing every moment to fall into the hands of officers on the 
alert. Feeling that their only safety was in England, they 
set off for that country, travelling through Germany and 
Holland until they reached Rotterdam, where they em- 
barked for London, arriving there late at night after a long 
and gloomy passage. Here, a second child was born to 
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them. It was in the depth of a severe winter, and they 
were plunged into the very abyss of poverty and-wretched- 
ness. Cold, hungry, and sick, without money or friends, 
and threatened with expulsion from the house where they 
lodged, “they determined to go with their infant to the 
suburbs of the town, and there, seated on a stone, wait 
with patience for the deliverance of death.” But it was an- 
other sort of deliverance that came to them just at that crit- 
ical extremity, and well might the narrator say that “ it 
seemed the hand of Heaven visibly interposing in behalf of 
oppressed virtue.” As he was walking in a distracted con- 
dition of mind through the streets of the city, M. du Fossé 
was met by a gentleman from Geneva, who told him he 
had been searching for his lodgings, and had been made 
the bearer of a gift to him of ten guineas from a Genevan 
clergyman, who had feared he might be involved in diffi- 
culties and distress, and who begged him to accept this 
humble token of his sympathy. With tears and transports 
of joy, the sufferer hurried back to his wife with the gold 
in hand, and “bade her live a little longer.” Putting out 
their infant daughter to nurse, both parents now sought 
employment in teaching the French language, and real- 
ized a certain measure of success. As soon as they were 
able to do it, they refunded the money which had been so 
kindly sent to them from Switzerland, devoting to this pur- 
pose their first scanty gains, and thereby attesting of what 
stuff they were made. Meantime, their honest and heroic 
struggle was touched with a new sorrow by the tidings 
that their little son had died at Caen, whence they had so 
precipitately fled in terror of the baron. But all this was 
but the beginning of the sorrows of these afflicted yet 
courageous exiles, who loved each other and who loved the 
truth. 

A. P. PuTNAM. 
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SOME OLD CHURCH RECORDS. 


I have in my study a small, plain wooden box, committed 
to my care by one of the officers of the church, and which 
I hold in temporary trust as its minister. This little chest 
contains the relics of the famous Fitchburg controversy, 
antedating the celebrated Dedham case, “round which as 
around Troy of old the battle raged for ten years.” Fitch- 
burg was one of the first towns in which the popular ele- 
ment in the parish came into collision with the theological 
element in the churches. New England Unitarianism has 
its roots in that movement. Old records like these, there- 
fore, yellow with age, stained with the mould and damp of 
time, have a peculiar and precious value. A scrap of paper, 
a torn leaf, a dim or disfigured manuscript, will often supply 
sources of information that we may seek elsewhere in vain. 
In these perishable fragments, liable to all mishaps of time, 
are preserved in clearer or more doubtful characters the 
subtle spirit and aroma of those original transactions which 
alone can give weight to the printed page. Who has forgot- 
ten that in that most important event, the revision of the 
New Testament, that which was of most value to the trans- 
lators and which threw the most light upon the text, was 
the manuscript of Tischendorf now preserved in the library 
at St. Petersburg, but the leaves of which had been snatched 
from a waste-basket and a stove in the St. Catherine Con- 
vent of Mt. Sinai? One of the main uses of the press and 
of private and public libraries is to gather up and preserve 
from sources such as these, much valuable material that 
would otherwise be swept away in the swift currents of 
time or fall into the hands of those who would neither 
know nor appreciate its worth. 

So, as I tenderly touch these old papers, relics of the past, 
they seem to me to struggle for expression. Though mute, 
they are eloquent. Their very silence seems to beg for a 
voice to give them utterance, as sometimes the look of a 
dumb creature is more beseeching than its cry. Here are 
the results of councils, mutual and ez parte, opposed one to 
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the other; but now they lie quietly together in the little box, 
without the rustle of a leaf. Here are the written commu- 
nications of ministers who in courteous but decided terms 
defied or challenged each other; but they now rest side by 
side in peaceful contiguity. Here in uncouth phrase and 
in syllables sometimes amusingly misspelled are individual 
protests against ecclesiastical restraint. The orthography is 
halting, but the tone of the thought has the ring of a trum- 
pet. Now, these brave, earnest remonstrances are hushed ; 
and these paper protests of men who resisted decree of 
church and threat of council lie without a struggle in the 
same package with the documents to which they were re- 
plies, and which, when first received, caused the cheeks of 
their recipients to burn with excitement or glow with indig- 
nation. What buried animosities sleep here, never again to 
have a resurrection! How many kindling emotions of wrath, 
zeal, or hate, which once flashed in the eye or uttered them- 
selves in tones and gestures loud and violent, are now em- 
balmed, as it were, forever, in these speechless fragments! 
Time has taken away the sting of these mutual enmities. 
The swift years have muffled into silence these contending 
voices. 

Here, too, in the little box, are testimonies or relations of 
religious experience wrought out with turmoil of spirit ; but 
they who wrote them have long since departed, to know 
more accurately the truth of that which they affirmed. 
And, saddest of all, here is the constrained confession of 
some poor erring brother or sister who, being overtaken in 
a fault, must needs in sorrow and dejection tell it to the 
church, and receive its simple absolution. 


“ What tragedies, what comedies are here, 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair ! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 
Of straggle, temptation, and retreat ! 
What records of regrets and doubts and fears, 
What pages, blotted, blistered o’er with tears!” 


I strolled into one of the old graveyards the other day, 
and pondered over the flat tombstone which lies above the 
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remains of John Payson, graduate of Harvard College, the 
first pastor of the Fitchburg parish. His ministry in the 
village was from 1768 to 1794. Here was the ecclesiastical 
world in which he moved; while outside, on the larger arena 
of life, strange events were transpiring. Two great revolu- 
tions in France and America were changing the destinies of 
nations. But the simple pastor moved about in his quiet 
way along these rural lanes and had his share in the stress 
of the times. For, in the depreciation of the currency, the 
poor minister was near to starving; and the town chose a 
committee to carry a paper among the people, that they 
“might contribute the necessaries of life or anything they 
pleased for his support.” One of the first entries in these 
old church records is in the handwriting of Payson,—a 
memorandum deciphered with some difficulty, bearing the 
date July 25, 1790: — 

“The church voted to observe a day of fasting and prayer 
on account of the decay of religion and the late tempestuous 
seasons.” 

This entry gives us a glimpse of the state of affairs in the 
village society. Calvinism was then the absorbing theme 
in the church; and, when from time to time the people, as 
was natural, lost their interest in its exacting doctrines, 
they were supposed to be spiritually dead. There was then 
little science, but much superstition among the masses, 
hence the idea that by prayer they could avert the storms. 
When I was a boy, I used to hear very much of Edward 
Payson, of Portland, preacher and saint. . His eloquence and 
piety were such a tradition in the Congregational churches 
that children were baptized with his name. But, in his 
memoirs, we find a peculiar and ascetic type of religion, and 
a good deal of that morbid introspection which clouded the 
closing years of the Fitchburg pastor, his relative. After 
an honorable service of more than a quarter of a century, 
eccentricities of character developed, till at last the minister 
by his own hand released his troubled spirit from the scene 
of its turmoil. But, without doubt, the words of the Latin 
epitaph which one picks out from the mosses and lichens 
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of the marble slab over his remains tell the truth concern- 
ing him,— “ A man of talent, of a kindly spirit, and faithful 
to a divine trust.” 

After Payson had made his last entry in the church 
records, they begin to wear a more polemic aspect. Their 
pages are covered with the débris of an ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, in which Samuel Worcester, the second pastor, 
looms up as a central figure. Church and parish are con- 
tinually coming into collision. Councils invited to take 
part with one side or the other, only made matters worse, 
and did what they often do in such cases, caused more 
trouble and disorder than they cured. On one occasion 
during the ministry of Mr. Worcester, a council was in 
session for a fortnight, and at another time two councils 
were convened together,* and, as the village historian tells 
us, neighbor was divided against neighbor and family 
against family. But, amid all the ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, it is interesting now to notice from the data sup- 
plied by these records, that through the century now hasten- 
ing to its close, the trend of this First Parish was from the 
very beginning toward a more liberal faith. The move- 
ment indeed was slow, at times imperceptible. It was like 
the flood-tide on the beach. There was a steady advance, 
but every now and then there was a refluent wave, which, 
to a careless observer, might seem a backward motion. 
Here on a bit of paper are the signatures of four men, 
members of the First Parish, who, in a simple, artless 
manner, record their conviction in the month of April, in 
the year 1801, “that the state of the church in Fitchburg, 
duly considered while under the watch and care of the 
Rev. John Payson, and so up to the settlement of the Rev. 
Samuel Worcester, was in a state of peace and harmony, as 
a band of brethren united in a church state by covenant 
and in the exercise of Christian faith; but in a short time 
Mr. Worcester was not easy in our state of peace and har- 
mony. He persuaded some to introduce different forms, 
to lay aside that sacred covenant which he and they had 


* Among the rest, there were three ex parte and two mutual councils, 
6 
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consented to, and barred the door of our church against 
our admitting members into our fellowship.” The truth 
seems to be that Mr. Worcester had the theological rather 
than the pastoral instinct. The turn of his mind was dog- 
matic, at least didactic and theoretical rather than practical. 
He came to Fitchburg in 1797, and found Mr. Payson’s 
people content with a simple church covenant which served 
every purpose of Christian fellowship. But, in his view, 
it was not sufficiently systematic and logical. It allowed 
too easy terms of admission to the church. It permitted 
some to enter into a covenant for baptism who, in the 
opinion of their brethen, were not prepared for “full com- 
munion.” The pastor formulates Articles of Faith and a 
Church Covenant more definite and exclusive in statement. 
The terms of these articles and this covenant are wonder- 
fully like those embodied in the creeds of Trinitarian 
churches to-day. A little more stress is laid upon our rela- 
tion to Adam, and the doctrine of Election is brought out 
in more vivid contrasts. But, in other respects, these for- 
mulas of faith are very similar to those now in use in 
Congregational churches. How was it, then, that the creed 
became such an object of contention to these simple parish- 
ioners? How was it that in the days of long pastorates, 
when ministers were settled, as the phrase is, for life, Mr. 
Worcester remained with his people but five years, from 
1797 to 1802? How did it come about that the town dis- 
solved its contract with the minister, and “that he was the 
first pastor in Massachusetts to be dismissed for an Ortho- 
doxy grown distasteful to the advancing views of his 
parish” ?* The explanation is found, I think, more in the 
methods than in the opinions of the man. When Mr. 
Worcester sat in his theological chair,—and he occupied it 
most of the time,— he was utterly oblivious to other things. 
The concerns of his village parishioners, as they went about 
their humble tasks on the street or the farm, seemed small 
in comparison with those momentous interests which, in 
his mind, were synonymous with the Calvinistic theories. 


* Dexter’s Congregationalism in its Literature. 
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When he spoke ex cathedra in the pulpit or the prayer 
meeting, he showed but the smallest degree of conciliation 
or concession to dissent. An Ario-Arminian he could not 
endure, but his béte noire was Universalism. That heresy, 
as he styles it, appeared to arouse all the sleeping energies 
of his nature. Till he came among them, many of his 
people, who had lived on the most loving terms with their 
neighbors, relatives and friends, never seemed to dream that 
they were to be separated from them to all eternity and 
were to be doomed to everlasting punishment. But Mr. 
Worcester emphasized and dwelt upon the fact till it began 
to work like leaven in the little community. He spoke of 
it in his sermons. He made it the test of Christian fellow- 
ship. He excommunicated those who dared to disbelieve 
the doctrine. At last, the “aggrieved” members of the 
church make their pathetic plaint to a Congregational coun- 
cil: “Mr. Worcester has presumed to unfold what in our 
opinion is among the secret counsels of the Deity by assert- 
ing that there will be a small number, in his opinion, of 
the inhabitants of Fitchburg saved; that there will be no 
whole family saved, but many whole families damned.” 

This theological insistence of Mr. Worcester was, how- 
ever, but the refluent wave in the onward movement of the 
First Parish. The town closed the doors of the church 
against him. His adherents—and they were not a small 
company — went away by themselves. His mantle fell upon 
the shoulders of Rev. Titus Theodore Barton, who became 
the pastor of the seceding section, and who in spirit and 
purpose was an almost exact fac simile of his predecessor.* 
When a member of his church meekly asked for a letter of 
dismission to a Universalist congregation, Mr. Barton re- 
plied in the name of his brethren: “ We have voted not to 





*Mrc. Worcester, after his Fitchburg ministry, became a man of considerable note in 
Now England. As pastor of the Tabernacle Charch of Salem and first Secretary of the 
Am :tican Board for Foreign Missions, he had large influence. But he was little more than 
twenty-five years of age when he was in the heat of the Fitchburg controversy. In 1815, 
that notable year in New England church annals, Mr. Worcester engaged in a controversy 
with Dr. Channing, to whom he wrote three letters. His brother, Noah Worcester, was of 
such a different turn of mind that a published book of his on the Trinity was formally 
condemned by the New Hampshire Association to which he belonged, and in 1810 was 
made the subject of an address to the churches. 
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accede to your request. We are informed that you have 
embraced the sentiment that all men will be saved. This 
we believe to be damnable heresy, and therefore for us to 
have complied with your request would have been in a 
sense to be partakers with you in your wickedness.” 

But the embryonic line of the liberal priesthood in the 
First Parish was transmitted through Rev. William Bascom. 
He became the minister of the town, and of those who re- 
mained in the old church. The creed was but slightly 
changed, but the new minister represented the more toler- 
ant spirit of the age. Singularly enough, Mr. Bascom was 
connected by marriage with Ezra Gannett, successor to Dr. 
Channing, and one of his children bore the name of Caleb 
Gannett. Dr. Abiel Holmes was one of the ministers at his 
ordination, who in the person of his distinguished son was 
destined to be the foster parent of more brilliant and pro- 
nounced Unitarian ideas and sentiments than ever fell to 
the lot of any other orthodox pastor in New England. 

There were now two parties and two churches in the 
town,— the Bascom men and the Barton men. When Mr. 
Barton drew near the close of the ninth year of his pastor- 
ate, he began to have political ambitions. He wished to go 
to the Great and General Court. But his ambition devel- 
oped enmities. There were riff-raffs and mugwumps in 
those days.* Here in the little chest are two manuscript 
pamphlets written in the glowing heat of the controversy, 
which contain the burned-out ashes of one of the fiercest 
political contests that ever lit up the village horizon. Mr. 
Barton did not go to the General Court. He lost his hold 
upon his parish. But, as the event turned out, his resigna- 
tion, and that of Mr. Bascom which took place about the 
same time, 1818, brought together once more the two 
churches which had been separated since the departure of 
Mr. Worcester. 

After Bascom and Barton, Rev. William Eaton took 
charge of the consolidated church. His spirit was not in 
sympathy with any liberal movement. He was at once con- 


* A political recrimination in the presidential campaign of 1884. 
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servative and aggressive. The old leaven of dissent began 
to work again in the parish, and, after a ministry of about 
eight years, his resignation, and a second secession of the 
more orthodox portion, took place. The council which dis- 
missed Mr. Eaton in 1823 made its parting appeal to the 
church: “ Brethren, contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints. The gospel as preached 
by your late pastor is worth contending for. It is worth all 
the effort you can make. Never give up contending for this 
faith. Never, oh, never, receive for your pastor a man who 
denies this faith, and with it the Lord that bought him. 
If you do this, you bring on yourselves and your children 
inevitable destruction.” But the pathetic plea was in vain. 
The prophecy of destruction was not fulfilled. The sophis- 
try that the gospel with the faith once delivered to the 
saints was synonymous with Orthodoxy did not stand the 
test. The First Parish, after it had dismissed Mr. Eaton, 
called Calvin Lincoln, its first Unitarian minister. It has 
since had no pastor of a different faith. The coming of 
Calvin Lincoln to Fitchburg, in 1824, was as if an angel 
had touched the troubled waters. The stern dissenters went 
off by themselves. Young Lincoln stood up in his pulpit 
to announce, what had never been so boldly spoken in this 
town before, that the thing of consequence was character, 
and not creed. Yet he himself was conservative in 
thought. I remember with what apparent pain he told me, 
as we sat together in his house, that his young friend, Willie 
Gannett, as-he called him in his affectionate way (one of 
the most useful of our pastors, certainly), differed from his 
father, also Lincoln’s friend, on almost every theological 
point. And when I had the privilege of being with him 
in the old church at Hingham, and heard him speak and 
pray at the sacrament of the Supper, I said, how can any one, 
whose place is with the Liberal Orthodox, take exception 
to a spirit and teaching like this? But Calvin Lincoln’s in- 
fluence in Fitchburg came not so much from his doctrines 
as his virtues. His fine face, his finer manners, his genial, 
hearty sympathy with every good word and work caused 
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him to make his mark upon the growing community; and 
when, after a pastorate of nearly a quarter of a century, he 
left the town, he went away respected and beloved. 

Thus within a period of thirty years, from 1793 to 1823, 
the First Parish twice asserted its more liberal spirit by 
throwing off the theological incubus which burdened it. 
By the choice traditions of Mr. Lincoln’s ministry, as well 
as by the secessions of the Barton and Eaton elements, it has 
established its claim as a parish where the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion is both conceded and wel- 
comed. 

The most notable feature in these parish papers is the 
constant attempt to exercise authority in the name of relig- 
ion. Men and women no better by nature or training than 
others, yet since they belong to the church or profess as 
they believe a sounder form of faith or doctrine, feel them- 
selves called upon to take the judgments and decisions of 
heaven into their own hands. More than half of the sub- 
ject matter of these ecclesiastical records is composed of 
censures, admonitions, remonstrances, processes of church 
discipline. No Pope in the chair of St. Peter could put 
forth bolder claims to the exercise of spiritual power than 
did Mr. Worcester. “Christ,” he says, “ has given laws for 
a strict and regular ecclesiasticalgovernment. He has del- 
egated authority to his ministers and churches to carry 
them into execution. He has committed unto them the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, with an express assurance 
that whatsoever they bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven.” 

“ Like priest, like people,” is an old proverb; and we find 
that the laity in these matters of church discipline followed 
closely in the steps of their spiritual guides. Indeed, a pre- 
mium seems to have been put upon the discovery of theo- 
logical error; for it was a principle generally admitted, 
that if any brother or sister in the church, should suspect 
heresy, it would be his or her duty to report it to the relig- 
ious body for their consideration and action. This course 
must at times have put a great temptation in the way of 
individuals to gratify private or personal feeling. 
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Here is a formula, which, with slight change of names 
and phrase, is found a score of times in these records : — 


To the Church of Christ in Fitchburg: Brethren, I have for a long 
time been dissatisfied with the conduct of Brother A. I think I have 
proceeded with him according to the law laid down in the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew; and, not receiving satisfaction in private, I took 
with me Brother B., and, after laboring with him a long time, [ still 
remain dissatisfied, especially in the following particulars : — 

He has used his endeavors to promote Universal views in this place. 

He has partook of the Lord’s Supper with the new Church, so called. 

Wherefore I think it to be my duty to tell it to the Church, and refer 
it to them to act upon according to their judgment. I subscribe myself 
yours in the fellowship of the gospel. C —— )p—. 


Then follows a series of church meetings, a great excite- 
ment and turmoil in the village world, a series of “steps” 
first, second, and third, till at last the minister, in tones of 
commingled argument and persuasion, makes the final 
appeal to the recreant brother or sister. Drawing upon all 
the weapons in the divine arsenal, he seeks to bring the 


erring and rebellious one back to the fold. These are the 
closing sentences of a long admonition: “ Return, oh, return 
to God, from whom you have deeply revolted, and he will 
pardon your sins. Return to your brethren in the Church, 
whom you have grievously offended, and they will cordially 
receive you to their fellowship. But should you be deaf to 
this admonition, as you have heretofore been, we must, in 
faithfulness to our Lord and Master, pass on you the too 
long delayed sentence of excommunication.” 

And then, by what seems a too sudden descent from the 
sublime to the simple, there occurs the phrase, “Should we 
hear nothing from you, your case will probably be consid- 
ered at the next meeting!” And what sets one into a sort 
of subtle and simmering mirth is the discovery, that in nine 
cases out of ten, this paper threat has no more effect upon 
the heretical brother or sister than a missile from a pop-gun 
on the hide of a river-horse. 

But it is sad to think that irrationalities and follies such 
as these have been done and are done “in the name of 
Christ and for the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” It 
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is sad to think that from words of love or warning, emotion 
or sympathy, men have eliminated commands, ordinances, 
ecclesiastical restraints, which they have used as soldiers use 
cannon and balls on fields of blood and strife. A simple 
remark of Jesus, as to the spirit in which one should treat 
an enemy or rebuke a friend, is perverted and petrified into 
a formula for church discipline or is made the precedent 
for a series of ecclesiastical courts. A tender parting word 
to his brethren and ‘friends in the last supper which they 
took together at Jerusalem, is solidified into a sacrament, to 
be used as an invidious test of doctrine or discipleship. I 
am sure the great and holy Hebrew seer would have been 
amazed beyond measure, could he have foreseen in all the 
centuries what multitudinous wrongs and follies were to 
be done in his name. 

But it must be said of these Fitchburg fathers whose re- 
mains are embalmed for us in these old records, that like 
their successors in all communities, they were men before 
they were church members. Heretic or orthodox it mat- 
ters little. At heart, their humanity was of the same type 
as ourown. They were open to the same hopes and fears 
with ourselves. The current of generous impulse and affec- 
tion which courses in our veins ran in theirs. If at the 
time these parish papers were penned, and these village and 
theological thunderbolts were hurled, we do not inquire too 
curiously into the ecclesiastical status of these “rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” if we do not ask with too minute 
care whether they were Worcester or anti-Worcester, Bas- 
com or Barton men, we find evidence, which is of more con- 
sequence, that they were good citizens, sturdy patriots, kind 
husbands, men who in town and neighborhood offices were 
willing to lend a hand and do a helpful deed for a brother 
and a friend. Clear enough it is that whether in their vil- 
lage vernacular they uttered the Shibboleth of one side or 
the Sibboleth of the other, many of these men whose names 
and deeds have come down to us, were of a noble stock, and 
their descendants of the third and fourth generation are 
reaping to-day in large measure the result of their energies 
and their virtues. W. H. Prerson. 
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JOHN RUSKIN, ECONOMIST. 


It is one indubitable sign of unadjusted social relations, 
when among the people there is visible a feverish stir, and 
when from them arise passionate protest and stern craving ; 
and it is another and confirmatory one, when wise men 
responsively, as it were, insist with philosophic calm or gen- 
erous heat that there ought to be and must be broad exten- 
sions of sympathy and justice. Both these signs are con- 
junctively flaming in the mental sky of the modern world,— 
a portent and an admonition. The agitation of the common 
people was never so general as now, never exhibited such 
deep, extended, massiye swaying, as of mighty waves 
which gather momentum in wide, fathomless seas. In 
America and England, in Germany and Russia, in France 
and Italy, are like heavings. We call them by different 
lake nihilism, socialism, labor movements; bat the 
same unsatisfied desires are deep underneath, and overhead 
the same passions storm and impel. Here is no spurt of 
passing anger, no momentary outhurst of envious ambition, 
but broad disturbance of great social elements seeking equi- 
librium. Just as significant are the utterances of wise and 
honored men who might seem to dwell in the calm of a 
prosperous life, far out of reach of the turbulence of the 
masses. Not when the noble Gracchi espoused the cause 
of the Roman farmers, nor when that “ mad priest of Kent,” 
John Ball, sung defiance of oppressors into the hearts of 
the English serfs, was there manifested such concern for the 
people by real leaders as now, when economists and his- 
torians, preachers and poets, scientists and novel writers, 
emulate one another in setting forth the misery and wrongs 
of the laborer, and the methods of rendering justice to him 
and lifting him up. How vehemently they speak against 
the suffered inhumanities of our modern social life! Plainly 
there has been an awakening; eyes long closed at last are 
opening. And, upon the stream of a new sympathy, new 
moral efforts and new moral convictions are being swiftly 
borne from heart to heart and nation to nation. The super- 

7 
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stition, akin to divine right of kings, that some few by 
favor of Heaven are born to wealth and luxury which they 
should enjoy with complacence, and that the many by fate 
are born to poverty and discomfort with which they must 
be content, is flitting away with the shadows. Instead is 
honored the new creed glowing in the dawning light, that 
men are alike born to the largess of nature and the products 
of labor, to whatever just measure of the one and of the 
other is needful to a nobly unfolding life. This is en- 
graven upon the porial of the new age through which we 
are passing. 

Of this new gospel, which is yet the old, the prophet 
by divine appointment and passion is John Ruskin. The 
indignation of a refined moral sensibility, shocked at a state 
of things so contrary to our moral and religious ideals, and 
the aspirations of the people for better conditions of life, 
concentrate in him, and burn and flame with sevenfold heat 
and light. The apathy of the well-to-do appalls him, and 
the patience of the poor surprises him. “I never stand up 
to rest myself” (in the theatre), he says, “and look round 
the house, without renewal of wonder how the crowd in the 
pit and shilling gallery allow us of the boxes and stalls to 
keep our places! Think of it! Those fellows behind there 
have housed us and fed us; their wives have washed our 
clothes, and kept us tidy; they have bought us the best 
places, brought us through the cold to them; and there 
they sit behind us, patiently seeing and hearing what they 
may.” And, truly, when one gets a sight of that life of 
England in the depths, he is struck dumb with forebodings. 
Men there, seeing it, say with measured words, “Society 
must settle this problem of poverty, or it will settle society.” 
So— while Carlyle, amazed at the stupendous nature of the 
social question, retreats to contemplations of the heroes 
who in the past wrought mightily, and to imaginations of 
the possible hero who would bring order out of the present 
and all future chaoses; while Mill and Spencer calmly for- 
mulate the principles which, if acted on, would renew life ; 
while respectability sees nothing and fears nothing because 
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it sympathizes with nothing — Ruskin throws himself, 
wealth, heart, and soul, into the work of deliverance, 
assured that it is no man’s business how or when the 
better state is to come, but his only in love and justice to 
do his uttermost. Strangest and most cheering phenome- 
non in the passing century is that sad, solitary, passionate 
man taking Christianity for true, and trying sincerely to be 
a brother to his fellow-creatures and to enlarge the feeling 
of brotherhood. With the ery, “St. George and a happy 
England!” and St. George’s sword in his hand, he delivers 
sweeping blows and effectual lunges at that old: dragon of 
social wrong and individual sin, the white of whose belly 
Carlyle predicted he would yet force the old serpent to 
show. The prediction is of doubtful fulfilment, but at least 
we see in the sheen of his swift blade the prophetic vision 
of a safer and lovelier life for.man. 

As an art critic and interpreter of the loveliness and maj-} 
esty of nature, he became famous; and as such he is most 
widely known. But human life has always had for him 
deepest interest, and the establishment of justice has always 
been to him the thing most to be desired. Much as he 
loves art, he would rather see another Knox with another 
army of iconoclasts tearing to shreds his precious Turners 
and defacing his favorite Gothic edifices than see love of the 
beautiful languish into sensuality or lofty contempt of plain 
men and women. In the last volume of Modern Painters, | 
he writes: “In these books of mine, their distinctive char- 
acter, as essays on art, is their bringing everything to a root 
in human passion or human hope. Arising first, not in any 
desire to explain the principles of art, but in the endeavor 
to defend an individual painter from injustice, they have 
been colored throughout,— nay, continually altered in 
shape, and even warped and broken, by digressions respect- 
ing social questions, which had for me an interest tenfold 
greater than the work I had been forced into undertaking. 
Every principle of painting which I have stated is traced to 
some vital or spiritual fact; and, in my works on archi- 
tecture, the preference accorded finally to one school over 
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another is founded on a comparison of their influences on 
the life of the workman.” 

Some would sharply bisect his career, saying that up to 
1860 he was absorbed in art, and thenceforward in social 
questions. But what he says of himself is strictly true. 
From the beginning was paramount his sympathy with his 
fellow-men. Distinctively, his writings are marked with 
digressions respecting the sorrows and the wrongs which 
men suffer and do. These digression; are impelled by a 
native sympathy, deep and tender, which amounts to pas- 
sionate love. By it, he is exposed “to feel what wretches 
feel”; by it, his eyes are opened to the desolations of death 
and ill; by it, he is driven from the consideration of things 
beautiful to the consideration of things just; and by it is 
revealed such disagreement between the ideal and the real, 
not chiefly in art, but in life, that his laborious days are 
clouded with a constant melancholy. Of Turner, he wrote 
that “he painted the labor of men, their sorrow and their 
death”; but we feel that he is projecting upon the canvas 
of his master the burden of his own sorrowfully sympa- 
thetic spirit. He pauses in discourse of the laws of art to 
mourn over human degradation. In descriptions of the 
picturesque, he breaks forth passionately in the cause of the». 
oppressed. Too clear-eyed to see only the beauty that 
brightens and the prosperity that makes glad he grieves 
over the decay and the poverty. He woul@ not have the 
painter paint a ruined mill or home as though it were de- 
lightful as a flower, but with sorrow in his heart, which 
should also come out in his picture, that this misery is and 
men will not help it. Stirred by the description of a High- 
land scene, given by a Scotch clergyman to show the good- 
ness of God, he himself gives one in his own inimitable 
manner. The scene is very fair, but has its shadows, and a 
deeper coloring than of the heath and rose. He notes the 
quicker ripple of the stream as it nears the end of the 
narrow oval valley, the flash of the pool and the fall 
of the foam, the purple rocks and the sun shining clear on 
scarlet ash-berries and golden birch leaves. And his eyes 
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rest, too, with a strange fascination on the skeleton of the 
drowned ewe in the hollow under the thicket; the little 
butterfly, with wings glued to one of the eddies of the pool, 
slowly circling round till gulped down by a fish; the green 
and damp roofs of hovels just seen over a knoll; the fisher 
with his boy and dog starving there since sunrise, the dog's 
ribs showing painfully plain and the child’s wasted shoul- 
ders cutting through his old tartan jacket. In this sensitive 
and sympathetic nature, the thought of death and its ruth- 
lessness, and of poverty and its needlessness, is ever present 
with benumbing power. Heavy it lies on his heart, ex- 
pressing besides the balm of pity the bitterness of a righteous 
indignation and of a baffled faith. Back of the city palaces 
he sees the dens of the poor, through the smoke of flourish- 
ing industries the misery of bound and blinded Samsons,— 
sees them, not as necessary facts of social life, but as intol- 
erable abnormities outlined against the clear sky of moral 
ideality reddening with the rising wrath of retributive justice. 

This is the very impatience of optimism. Of Gladstone 
it is said that in his love of peace he is not only a Chris- 
tian, but a morbid Christian. Ruskin is that, if in anything 
he is excessive. Old pagan -fatalism and new pagan indiffer- 
entism have no part in his creed. It is because, with Jesus, 
he believes in the best that the bad is intolerable to him; 
and it is because he knows that man obeying God can 
bring in the best that he so passionately labors for it. 
Pessimism believes it sees a dreary and universal mischance, 
and has no heart to work: optimism, of the genuine sort, 
clearly sees evil and desolation, but accepts them as warn- 
ings of God to amend and adjust life. ‘ For my own part,” 
wrote Ruskin at last, “I will put up with this state of 
things, positively, not an hour longer. I am not an un- 
selfish person nor an evangelical one; I have no particular 
pleasure in doing good; neither do I dislike doing it so 
much as to expect to be rewarded for it in another world. 
But I simply cannot paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, 
nor do anything else that I like, and the very light of the 
morning sky, when there is any,— which is seldom, nowa- 
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days, near London,— has become hateful to me, because of 
the misery that I know of and see signs of where I know 
it not, which no imagination can interpret too bitterly. 
Therefore, as I have said, I will endure it no longer quietly ; 
but hencefc: ward, with any few or many who will help, 
do my poor best to abate this misery.” 

Let us now see what in words and deeds he has done and 
attempted to do. 

What is progress, evolution, what the issue of the mighty 
forces so wonderfully correlated of this world, what the 
idea, divine or other, in things? Is it not manifestly the 
growth of life from more to more? What says Darwin or 
Huxley in his aggregated facts, what Spencer in his elab- 
orated synthesis, but that? Fulness of life in volume and 
variety, in man proceeding from finer to finest, the centre 
of it gradually getting itself exalted to the brain, and rare- 
fying as it rises into thought and love,— this is the destiny 
and the ideal, what nature plans and man strives for. It 
is on life, for first principle, that Ruskin founds all his eco- 
nomic teaching. This, before all else, must be preserved, 
increased, refined. Measures and materials he values strictly 
as they conduce to life. “There is no wealth but life; 
life including all its powers of love and joy and of admi- 
ration. That country-is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings; that 
man is richest who, having perfected the functions of his 
own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, 
both personal and by means of his possessions, over the lives 
of others.” This is a very beautiful and an entirely scien- 
tific and moral principle, but, as worldlings say, so imprac- 
ticable! Let any one present it never so persuasively, never 
so passionately, and soon enough will he be menaced with an 
appalling wall of mean sentiments and unfeeling stolidity. 
From him who more truly that any other could ery, “I am 
come that they might have life,” to John Ruskin, one of his 
latest and loyalest followers, this has been the common fate. 
“The desire of money and the fulness of luxury dishon- 
estly attainable,” wrote our present prophet of life, “are 
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gradually making churls of all men; and the nobler pas-; 
sions are not merely disbelieved, but even the conception of 
them seems ludicrous to the impotent churl mind, so that, 
to take only so poor an instance of them as my own life, 
because I have passed it in almsgiving, not in fortune hunt- 
ing; because I have labored always for the honor of others, 
not my own, and have chosen rather to make men look to 
Turner and Luini than to form or exhibit the skill of my 
own hand; because I have lowered my rents, and assured 
the comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead of taking 
from them all I could force for the roof they needed; because 
I love a wood-walk better than a Londom street, and would 
rather watch a sea-gull fly than shoot it, and rather hear a 
thrush sing than eat it; finally, because I never disobeyed 
my mother, because I have honored all women with solemn. 
worship, and have been kind even to the unthankful and\ 
the evil,_— therefore, the hacks of Englir: . art and literature’ 
wag their heads at me, and the poor wretch who pawns the 
dirty linen of his soul daily for a bottle of sour wine and) 
a cigar talks of the effeminate sentimentality of Ruskin.” 
He insisted that government and co-operation are in all 
things the laws of life, founded in justice, and to be admin- 
istered in equity for the proper unfolding of life, individual 
and collective. ‘Not so,” responded the British public: 
“covernmeut is for the preservation of things as they are, 
and competition is the only law of trade, abundantly justi- 
fied in our increased wealth and in our predominance over 
other nations.” He insisted that men should labor in 
making only such articles as are valuable in actual life- 
giving power. “ Value, valor, valere, to be well or strong, 
is to avail toward life. A truly valuable, or availing, thing 
is that which leads to life with its whole strength.” “ Mis- 
taken again,” said the capitalist. “Our mills and factories 
are set up to make money or whatever will sell for money, 
whether it be an idol for the Chinese, powder and ball to 
shoot Frenchmen or Germans with, or gin to make our own 
people drunk with.” He insisted that “wealth is the pos- 
session of useful articles which we can use; the useful being 
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that which is not only of an availing nature, but in avail- 
ing hands. Wealth, therefore, is, further, the possession of 
the valuable by the valiant.” “How absurd you still are, 
Mr. Ruskin,” said the sons of Midas: “ wealth, you know, is 
whatever is costly,— fast horses, fine dogs, a house in the city 
and a villa in the country, plenty of wine and other good 
things, and pictures and books, and all that, whether you 
understand them or not.” He insisted that men should not 
plunder the poor, but clothe them when naked and house 
them for fair rents. In the words of Prime Minister Wal- 
pole, comfortable England virtually said to him: “ What 
gocd will you get out of going into that? Leave well 
alone, and even leave ill alone. You will not want for 
work. Mind your pudding, and say little.” 

The reason Mr. Ruskin did not docilely accept this last 
bit of Satanic counsel or any like it, but continued to con- 
cern himself with others’ pudding or no pudding, was that 
irresistible sentiments of divine justice possessed him; and, 
whether he lived or died, he must utter them and do his 
best to make them effectual. As the end of it all, he wore 
himself out, and came near dying. Few political econo- 
mists will die for their principles. When hard pressed, 
they would most likely say, “ What I have written is only 
my opinions deduced as scientifically as may be from ob- 
served facts.” Mr. Ruskin, as he repeatedly tells us, plays 
with no opinions. He utters burning convictions, for which 
he would be ready to go to the stake. This difference 
between him and other economists is not in any superb con- 
ceit of his. It is vitally representative of his comprehensive 
idea of political economy. For the last fifty years, most 
English economists have limited themselves to the study 
of “what is.” From things as they are and have been 
they formulate their so-called laws of production and dis- 
tribution, of supply and demand. In production it may 
be that “wealth accumulates and men decay,” and in dis- 
tribution that the greatest injustice prevails; but political 
economy of the dominant school can do nothing to help it. 
Only may it point out what will be the effect here and 
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there of certain changes and tendencies; as, for instance, 
that overtrading will result in a panic, or that excessive 
supply will glut the market. Thus limited, political econ- 
omy is reduced to a trade circular. And, because it only 
looks at the miseries of social life and will not relieve them, 
and points out momentous problems and will not solve 
them; because, like Archimedes, with wisdom to help and 
much expected of it, it forgets, in some curious arithmetical 
trifling, the instant needs of men, while the enemy is sapping 
the very foundations of things,—it is called by pre-eminence 
the “dismal science.” Let there be such a thing as a sci- 
ence of production and exchange which is simply mechan- 
ical and takes no account of human sufferings and senti- 
ments, let it even be called political economy; ‘but let 
it not usurp the place of that science of social life which 
regards not only the thing produced, but the men producing 
it, and which, inspired by justice, authoritatively declares 
what ought to be. In revolt against the “dismal science ” 
and with a touch of the revolutionary spirit, Emerson 
wrote, “ Malthus is the right organ of the English proprie- 
tors; but we shall never understand political economy 
until Burns or Béranger or some other. poet shall teach it 
in songs, and he will not teach Malthusianism.” However, 
narrow political economy as you will, you cannot free it 
from human sentiments. As Mr. Ruskin says: “If man 
were a mere machine, this might be done. But, on the 
contrary, being an engine whose motive power is a soul, 
the force of this very peculiar agent, as an unknown quan- ~ 
tity, enters into all the political economist’s equations, and 
falsifies every one of the results. This curious engine will 
do its best only when the will or spirit of the creature is 
brought to its greatest strength by its own proper fuel: 
namely, by its affections.’ ‘Thus, moral considerations of 
necessity interpenetrate all economic studies. And he who 
would engage in them and teach the results of them must, 
if his eyes are open, see above the present chaos the better 
society, and, if he be capable of feeling, thrill with the 


conviction of amendments to be made and principles to be 
8 
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enforced. Thus stands Ruskin, and by his side Herbert 
Spencer and Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers and others pro- 
claiming the imperial Ought to Be, in the presence of which 
injustice, however ancient, and compromise, however honored, 
must abdicate. 

But economists who are united in this matter, who in 
the granitic foundation of the Ought are one, become widely 
sundered as they approach the vital question, “ How is the 
Ought to be realized?” For all their unanimity in the moral 
basis of social economy, there is a wide chasm between the 
methods of Spencer and Ruskin. Spencer rests his faith 
in the slow, impersonal processes of evolution, in the modify- 
ing effects of widely diffused knowledge and sentiments 
of justice. On no compulsion is the nobler life to be 
brought in. Every individual is to be left free to do what 
he pleases, providing what he pleases does not limit the 
like freedom of every other individual. He deprecates 
interference with the regular course of things by individ- 
uals or by government. But, where Spencer puts faith in 
cosmic changes, Ruskin puts faith in personal power. He 
is persuaded that men are or may be masters of themselves, 
and need not wait on evolution or postpone. it, but now 
so wisely order their passions and their affairs as to usher 
in the truer state. He has the conviction of a St. John 
that the kingdom is at hand in present possibilities of love 
and justice, and the determination of a St. John that he 
will do his uttermost to prepare for its coming. 

It is in this spirit that he assails, as the chief instrument 
of desolation and death in our social life, the system of com- 
petition, 

“ Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark.” 
Unquestionably, it is selfishness organized and made more 
pitiless by the attempts to justify it. It is trade in war 
attitude; a gigantic scramble for the multiplying wealth 
of the world, every man for himself and the devil taking 
more than the hindmost. If it be defensible, then Chris- 
tianity is not. Napoleon is reported to have said that he 
never could have made his conquests, had he acted upon 
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Christian principles. Successes under competition are won 
regardless of the golden rule, and the cost of them is like 
to that of corpse-strewn battle-fields and wasted cities. 
“Success (while society is guided by competition),” writes 
our economist, “signifies always so much victory over your 
neighbor as to obtain the direction of his work and to take 
the profits of it. This is the real source of all great riches. 
No man can become largely rich by his own personal toil. 
The work of his own hands, wisely directed, will, indeed, 
always maintain himself and family and make fitting pro- 
vision for his age. But it is only by the discovery of some 
method of taxing the labor of others that he can become 
opulent.” It is not forgotten by Mr. Ruskin that his father 
was “an éntirely honest” wine merchant, who amassed a 
quite large fortune; nor can it be forgotten by any one 
that most merchants and manufacturers are honorable and 
high-minded men and that some are notably generous, but 
this only illustrates again that human nature is better than 
the systems it employs. Is it not true, also, that the prev- 
alence of a system blinds men to’ its absolute moral value 
and influence, and that they are oblivious of the injustice 
they perpetrate under it? How else can we account for 
justifications of using our fellow-men as mere tools for our 
own gain? How else account for excuses of such cruel 
turn-outs as that done in Hocking Valley? How else ac- 
count for the deliberate intent to put upon the laborer the 
sacrifices ever more exacted to maintain competition? Here 
is an instance. One of the greater evils of competition is 
over-production. No individual or corporation is content 
with what has been gained or is being gained. Thousands 
and millions must be added to thousands and millions; and, 
to this end, loom and hammer are set in motion with mul- 
tiplied and endless clatter, to produce utilities or futilities 
out of whatever can be woven or welded. The grand re- 
sult is that in a short time an amount of goods, or bads, are 
thrown off, which all the world, including the Congo negroes, 
cannot consume. England and America, the great rivals in 
manufactures, pour cottons and woollens into the world’s 
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markets till they are flooded; and between the two sources 
there is slack water which no amount of push or enterprise 
can lift in heaps or make active. Another grand result is 
intermittent labor, which, to the laborer, is both discourag- 
ing and disorganizing. 

Now, how does the orthodox economist propose to cure 
the evil? He shows that adulteration can go no farther : 
the one nation is as smart at this as the other; and the 
Chinese, upon whom the adulterated articles were imposed, 
can no longer be deceived. What, then, remains? Ob- 
viously this: wage-earners must submit to reductions. The 
president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce suggests 
that the work people, for their own interests, should be 
willing to take less for their. labor, to maintain England’s 
trade supremacy; and then, not to be outdone, American 
economists urge that our laborers should be willing —for 
their own interests, of course —to take still less, that we may 
hold our own in the markets of the world. And so we 
shall have it,—first in England a cut-down and then in 
America, and next in America and again in England, a com- 
petitive reduction to the bitter minimum at which bare 
existence is to be maintained. The world’s toilers, who 
would co-operate, compelled to war with one another in 
competitive impoverishment! A “willing” degradation chal- 
lengiug deeper degradation in others! Here surrendering 
a little of the scarce enough meat, there retiring into still 
more wretched tenements; here giving up the coveted book 
or lecture, there the seat in church,—a deplorable struggle, 
not only international, but internecine, to be waged be- 
tween Burnley and Blackstone, and between Lawrence and 
Fall River, as between the great States which include 
them, and, if persisted in, ending finally with the nepenthe 
of drink or nihilism. Here is a spectacle of “ willing” sacri- 
fice for Him that sitteth in the heavens to laugh at. Is it 
to be made, because seen to be the only way of accepting 
an alarming condition of failing wealth? Hardly that, as 
we are at the present moment stupidly staring at an enor- 
mous and embarrassing increase of riches. Plainly, it is 
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woful sacrifice made to maintain a wretched system. And 
the sacrifice by no means is to be limited to laborers, but, 
beginning with small tradesmen and manufacturers, will 
not end till all are prostrated but the millionnaire merchant 
and monopolizing syndicate. 

Very evidently, then, the attempted cure of evils by the 
orthodox economist is only a more painful symptom of the 
disease itself. Here is not even well-meant application of 
the emollient cataplasm of compromise, but the desperate 
resorts of a system over which the insensibility of moral 
death is creeping. And it is around this state of things 
that the principle of laissez faire is thrown like a wall,— not 
because what is guarded might be too deplorable to meddle 
with, but because thought to be sacred evolutions, which, 
like the wild and painful contortions of religious devotees 
in Siberia, are to issue in precepts of profound wisdom and 
a divine calm. 

Heterodox economists strike at that wall to begin with. 
They are convinced that this state of things cannot be let 
alone, that the monstrous selfishness which competition 
encourages must be arrested. While Mr. Ruskin chiefly 
rests his hope of this upon changes to’ be wrought in the 
hearts of all by appeals to the better nature of men and 
stern condemnation of every evil, he energetically sets 
examples of generous helpfulness and organized co-operation. 
The manner of co-operative organization, he thinks, must 
be like that of the ancient guilds. Trades and handicrafts 
will come together by themselves, and so order affairs as to 
sell things at a fixed price and pay the laborer a fixed wage. 
And, in order that a beginning may be made, he calied | 
upon all who are tired of things as they are, upon landlords 
and masters “ who would like to be served by men than by 
iron devils,” upon tenants and workmen “ who can be true 
to their leaders and to each other,” to give a tenth of what 
they have and what they earn,— “ not to emigrate with, but 
to stay in England with, and do what is in their hands and 
hearts to make here a happy England.” Thus with solemn 
determination of its master was inaugurated what afterward 
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was incorporated as the Guild of St. George, named so in 

memory of Turner, who was born on that saint’s day. 

On Christmas day of 1871, he led off with a gift of about 
$34,000, the tenth of what he then possessed, and engage- 
ment to add the tithe of whatever he should earn afterward. 
| This guild, founded upon “agricultural life, with as much 
refinement as I can enforce in it,” is shaped throughout by 
the desire of Ruskin to preserve and secure, where it is not, 
a quiet, contented, simple, wholesome, and, withal, pict- 
uresque peasantry. The plan evidently contemplates a 
change eventually in the entire agricultural life of Eng- 
land; but, in the first ten years of its existence, only about 
$5,000 besides his own gifts had been contributed, and only 
about one score persons had become companions. There 
were made, however, some considerable gifts of land. Still, 
so shy were the people of this modern Utopia, and so hard 
was the work to shape it and explain it, that the master of 
it has at times grown fairly weary of the whole business. 
“That it should be left to me,” he breaks out, “to begin 
such a work, with only one man in England, Thomas Car- 
lyle, to whom I can look for steady guidance, is alike won- 
derful and sorrowful to me.” Resolutely, he went on, 
however, prosecuting the plan of the guild: organized in 
the Isle of Man the native industry in spinning the wool of 
the isle-bred sheep among the infirm and aged women, who 
were frequently obliged to leave their spinning-wheel to 
work in the mines; bought thirteen acres of waste land 
within six miles of Sheffield, “ which is now fairly brought 
into heart”; applied the rents got from the tenants on the 
piece of land near Barmouth, given to the guild, to sanitary 
improvements upon it; and, above all, established in Shef- 
field the St. George’s Museum for workmen, an institution 
unique in its simple comprehensiveness. 

While organizing his principles in the guild, he has been 
also diligently spreading them abroad in his books. The 
objection to the use of “other force than is to be found in 
wind and wave” is furiously made by him over and over 
again. Yet not so unpractical a thing does it mean as total 
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avoidance of steam-driven machinery. It is not required | 
that people should “ never travel by railroads, nor that they 

should abjure machinery, but that they should never travel 

unnecessarily or in wanton haste, and that they should 
never do with a machine what can be done with hands aad 
arms, while hands and arms are idle.” This is not fanatical 

hatred of “iron devils,” — in the English language there is 
no such praiseful description besides as his of the locomotive, 

no deeper reverence of the skill which constructed it,— but 

hatred there is, and very cordial, too, of the way men and 

women are made mere attachments of lathe and loom, to be 

driven about for half the year, and then, for the other half, 

to be cast off to rust and rot; and so, between cheerless toil 
and enforced idleness in filthy hovels and lanes, to be made 
human devils. Use machinery, he would say, but not so 

as to abuse man. Let it toil for him with tireless fingers 
and Titanic hammer-strokes; but let not him be enslaved 
to it, branded forever with its soot, its iron heart his. The 
underlying idea ever present with Mr. Ruskin is that fune- 
tion makes organism, and that no worthy life can be accu- 
mulated in men and women whose activities and environ- 
ment call for no fine employment of sense or soul. Let 
them so labor that their life will be increased; let the 
public purchase only such commodities as in the making 
shall exercise the mind and preserve the body in health. 
As he gives preference to Gothic architecture, because it 
stimulates in workmen both thought and skill, so he gives 
preference to help of such forces as have best effect upon 
mind and body. 

This fact also impels his outcry, so plaintive and passion- 
ate, against the desecration of God’s green earth beautifully 
diversified for man’s delight and education. In a large 
view of the matter, he is fully justified in demurring at the 
pollution of pools, into which the “ welling of stainless water 
trembling and pure, like « body of light,” once did enter; 
at the indolent neglect of “pastures ever lightened in 
springtime with passionate blossoming”; at the black 
desolations of the blast furnaces, and the abominations of 
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alternate block and quagmire of the tenement village. For 
we are to recollect that Mr. Ruskin is writing in the remem- 
brance of an England which, as is illustrated by her Chau- 
cer and Spenser and Shakspere and many another since, 
delighted in sweet pastoral scenes; and, as is illustrated 
by her yeomanry, made merry under the greenwood tree. 
Now with increase of scorched and blighted earth and 
clouds of black smoke, and accompanying noise and squalor, 
go the old gentleness and simple rejoicing. Is not that 
something to feel sorrowful about and to wax indignant 
about,—the beauty of English fields despoiled, and the 
stout English heart changed to a heart cruel and lustful? 
To that—let us note it, who still have troops of wayside 
flowers, and over our head the pure, clear air — people will 
come wherever the environment leaves unstimulated the 
higher faculties that make the man. 

But enough has been done to indicate the aims and 
methods of John Ruskin. It only remains to remind how 
generously in other ways he gives of his time and means. 
To Octavia Hill, he gave over his tenements in London on 
such conditions as enable her to furnish wholesome places 
to live in at low rents. To Oxford, he gave about $25,000 
to found a mastership of drawing. He made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to keep ideally clean a quarter of a mile of the 
narrow London streets. He set up a tea-shop to supply 
the poor with pure tea in packets as small as they chose to 
buy, without making a profit on the subdivision,—a scheme 
which failed also, because he refused to light his shop as 
brilliantly or advertise as rhetorically as neighboring trades- 
men; but he had the satisfaction of clearing out one of the 
springs of the Wandell, and making it pleasantly habitable 
to trout. These and many other things he is doing, while 
he is giving lectures to the Oxford students, and toiling to 
save the works of art of Venice, and writing upon many 
things. 

Singular beyond question is he in this generation, and 
would be in any. Inheriting a large fortune and enjoying 
the good and the beautiful things it commands, he unself- 
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ishly parts with the most of it helping others. A lover of 
quiet and reflection and study, he feels compelled to throw 
himself into the whirl of things, and toils terribly to make 
life noble and pure. Enjoying with a rare refinement of 
faculty the beautiful in nature and art, he plunges into 
consideration of the misery of hovel and factory and mine, 
in hope of abating it. What he says of himself is strictly 
true: “My own complete satisfaction would have been in 
buying every Turner drawing I could afford, and passing 
quiet days at Brantwood between my gallery and my 
garden, praised, as I should have been, by all the world for 
doing good to myself. I do not doubt, had God condemned 
me to that selfishness, He would also have inflicted on me 
the curse of happiness in it.” 

Some who rest under this “curse of happiness” in doing 
good to themselves marvel much at some things Ruskin has 
done for others and said for others. But what would they 
have him do and say? The wisest falter in the presence of 
the social problems of this day. And, thinking the matter 
over with solemn consideration, it-really comes to this: that 
something must be done, though it be not the best conceiv- 
able thing. Ay: even here in America we must act as 
wisely as we may, and promptly, for love of man, or else we 
may be compelled to act for fear of him and most unwisely, 
when demagogues, not now so strange as once they were to 
us, get control of the masses and their votes. In perform- 
ance of social duties, where can we find a nobler example 
and incentive than in the life of John Ruskin, who has never 
counselled the doing of a single unjust or little action, who 
has spent his years in loving devotion to human weal, and 
whose principles are not only comprehensively moral, but 
in this are accurately scientific: that they emphasize the law 
that the life of man is made by function and environment, 
and that it increases in quality and quantity as he labors in 
delight and dwells in pleasant places? 

D. Munro WILson. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the first Jahrbuch fir Protestantische Theologie for this 
year, Dr. Paul Feine, of Jena, has an elaborate article on the 
“Mutual Relations of the Two Texts of the Sermon on the 
Mount” in Matthew and in Luke, which gives the priority to 
the first. “Luke has not only essentially shortened the dis- 
course in Matthew, but he also gives it throughout from the 
point of view of the later apostolic time. On the other hand, he 
presents, in their original, historically correct places, a series of 
precepts which Matthew has interpolated in the mountain-dis- 
course.” To this conclusion Dr. Feine is led from accepting 
with Dr. Lipsius the following view of the origin of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, which we present in his own words. It is a suffi- 
ciently striking illustration of the position of liberal theologians 
of Germany, in contrast with the apparent reactionary tendencies 
in America to the school of Andrews Norton : — 

“All three Synoptics have drawn their narrative matter from 
a common source, the synoptic primitive-writing (@rundschrift) 
A. This was composed soon after the year 70, and did not yet 
contain any history of the infancy, but began with the appear- 
ance of the Baptist. Mark has used no literary source except A. 
Matthew and Luke, likewise, have both laid the narrative-source 
A as the foundation; and Luke has also used the canonical Mark 
together with A. But, besides this, Matthew and Luke have 
inserted, from literary sources too, in the framework of the 
primitive Mark, many discourses (reichen Redestoff’), Yet both 
had not the same source; but Matthew drew from the source B, 
which had no narratives for their own sake (de industria), but 
only here and there short historical passages which served as 
occasion for introducing important discourses. This writing 
bore a distinct Jewish-Christian character. The passing of the 
kingdom from the Jews to the heathen was not yet proclaimed 
in it. While we may yet reconstruct A in its main features 
(im Grossen und Ganzen), this is not the case with B. The time 
of its composition falls in the years 66-70, in the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The source (C, which Luke has 
used, with the primitive Mark and the canonical Mark, is a 
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revision of B, which arose in the Ebionite circles of Palestine 
somewhere about the year 80. Discourses, likewise, form the 
main matter of it. But with this has been worked in so much 
narrative matter that this source has formed a complete Gospel, 
with histories of the infancy and the passion. In conformity 
with its origin among the Ebionites, C sharply emphasized the 
contrast between poor and rich, é.¢, just and unjust. The poor 
are called blessed, while the rich are hindered from entering the 
kingdom by their possessions. According to it, one acquires 
great merit by almsgiving and practising the virtue of compas- 
sion. Besides these three sources named, the Synoptics have 
probably used no written authorities. All the divergences which 
seem to indicate the contrary may be sufficiently explained by 
changes proceeding from the author’s subjectivity, by the em- 
phasis laid on certain doctrinal aims, by the use of the tradition 
still so full of life at the time of the composition of the Gospels, 
by consideration of the circle of readers in view, by reference 
to Old Testament prophecies, and similar causes.” 

The second edition, considerably revised and enlarged, of Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion is now completed; and he 
has lately published a paper on Lotze’s philosophic view of the 
world. This distinguished liberal theologian will give the next 
course of Hibbert lectures this spring, on “The Teaching of the 
Apostle Paul and its Influence on the Development of Christi- 
anity.” Rev. J. Frederick Smith is now translating them, and 
they will be issued immediately after their delivery. Canon 
Farrar’s opinion of Weiss’ Life of Christ is that it is an “ honest 
book by a scholar of great learning, who maintains an indepen- 
dent attitude of mind and has thought out all the details for him- 
self. But it will be too orthodox for the critical, and too critical 
for the orthodox; and it possesses the fatal fault of dulness. It 
is wholly lacking in the force and interest, the glow and fire, of 
Lange or Keim.” E. Bertheau, in his new edition of his Com- 
mentary on Judges and Ruth (one of the “ Brief Exegetical Hand- 
book” series), examines the views of Graf and Wellhausen on 
Hebrew history. Prof. W. Mangold has issued an essay of in- 
terest on the Epistle to the Romans and its historical presupposi- 
tions. A. Wiedermann’s History of Egypt to the Government 
of Alexander contains full citations from the sources. —— Hermann 
Schmidt’s Biblical Idea of the Church investigates its subject 
through every form of the Church as distinct from sects and 
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heresies. —— Berthold Auerbach’s very full Correspondence with 
his Cousin Jacob will take the place of an autobiography.—— Paul 
Friedmann’s Life of Anne Boleyn makes Henry VIII. “more of 
a mere vulgar scoundrel and a fool, both worse and smaller, than 
had been thought,” says the Spectator. 

E. Stapfer’s valuable work on Palestine in the time of Jesus 
Christ is a full account of all the conditions of life — physical, 
social, and religious —in Jesus’ day, according to the New Testa- 
ment, the Talmud, and Josephus. It follows the lines of the 
German Schtirer’s classical work on the subject.—— M. Maspero 
will soon publish a revised edition of his Ancient History of the 
East, brought down to date. M. Ernest Stroehlin, Professor of 
the History of Religions at Geneva, is just bringing out a full 
biography of Athanase Coquerel, fils. Count Goblet d’Alviella 
has opened his lectures at the University of Brussels with a fine 
discourse on the prejudices which hinder the scientific study of 
religions. M. Guinet, a wealthy citizen of Lyons, is reported 
to have opened a museum there to illustrate the religions of the 
East, at an expense of a million dollars. Its transfer to Paris 
has now been determined upon, and the government has accepted 
the collection under certain conditions. A number of Buddhist 
and Brahmanic priests are to be brought to Paris to translate 
historical and liturgical works of their religions. A book on the 
Early Life of Coligny, the great Huguenot leader, has been 
written by E. Bersier, D.D., and translated into English—— M. 
Renan’s Nouvelles Etudes are to be translated soon. M. Giraud 
Teulon’s Origins of the Family and of Marriage, a valuable 
study in sociology, is essentially a new work in its revised form. 

In the Revue de ? Histoire des Religions for November last, 
Ignaz Goldziher contributes a paper on the “Worship of Ances- 
tors and of the Dead among the Arabians.” 

In the American Journal of Philology, No. 19, A. L. Froth- 
ingham, Jr., examines the meaning of the plural forms Baalim 
and Ashtaroth in the Old Testament. From a consideration of 
the texts and the extra-Biblical evidence, he rejects Gesenius’ 
theory, received by most critics, that these plural forms repre- 
sent only images of these divinities. He hesitates between two 
other hypotheses: one, that “Baalim and Ashtaroth were used 
as common nouns to signify gods and goddesses, and to the Yah- 
vistic worshipper the strange and false divinities of the sur- 
rounding Hamitic nations”; the other, that “they may represent 
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the many various aspects of Baal and Ashtoreth, whether pro- 
ceeding from the individualization of certain of their attributes 
or from the different conceptions of their worshippers.” 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church Review, a new 
quarterly, edited by Rev. Dr. B. T. Tanner, is an encouraging 
sign of intellectual life in that important Church. The January 
number has a group of fourteen short articles by leading colored 
men, such as Frederick Douglass, Prof. Scarborough, and George 
T. Downing, on the probable effect of the return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power on their race. Most of these are remarka- 
bly temperate and cheerful in their anticipations. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra has a fall account of Mormonism, histor- 
ical and descriptive, by Rev. D. A. Leonard, of Salt Lake City. 
—— The Clarks, of Edinburgh, will soon begin the issue of the 
Monthly Interpreter, devoted to Scriptural exposition.— Rev. 
Dr. 8. Cox has been displaced from the editorship of the London 
Expositor, on account of his tendency to Universalist doctrine. 

The fourth volume of Rev. Dr. Schaff’s revised Church His- 
tory, Medieval Christianity, will soon appear. Mrs. Grace A. 
Oliver has written a Life of Dean Stanley. Dr. Edwards A. 
Park has printed a volume of his most celebrated sermons. 

The American Society for Psychical Research, to which we 
have alluded, has been organized, with Prof. S. Newcomb as 
president. “Great care has been taken to exclude from active 
control all elements which might turn the energy of the society 
into a helpmate of any of the vague, unsettled, and sometimes 
fraudulent enterprises of Spiritualists. A scientific research must 
be free from all taint of crankiness.’ Much should be expected 
from a society which numbers in its council such men as Profs. 
Newcomb, Hall, Pickering, Barker, James, Everett, Trowbridge, 
and Hyatt, and Messrs. T. W. Higginson and Moorfield Storey. 
Mr. W. A, Hovey, a former editor of the Boston Transcript, 
will soon issue a volume of interest in this connection. Mind 
Reading and Beyond is to be an illustrated book, containing 
many cases of mind reading or thought transference, supposed 
to be beyond doubt. The London Society has furnished most of 
the material. President Warren of Boston University has ex- 
panded into a book his grotesque notion that the north pole is 
the site of Paradise! He should be sent out on an expedition to 
verify this remarkable discovery. 

The student of socialism and communism will find profit in 
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a list of general works on these subjects, by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
in the Literary News for January, which is to be followed by 
more special lists: a posthumous volume on the Principles of 
Economics, by Prof. W. 8. Jevons; a French work by Alfred 
Fouillée on Sucial Property and Democracy, which seeks “to 
exorcise the phantom of the absolute, whether in individual or 
social holding of property”; and the National System of Political 
Economy from the German of F. List——A social study is 
Greece in the Time of Homer, by Mr. Timayenis. 

A large Narrative and Critical History of the United States, 
in several volumes, edited by Justin Winsor, is nearly ready.— 
Mr. Henry Adams is writing a history of our political parties, 
' while W. Harris publishes that of the Radical Party in Parlia- 
ment. A connected series on English Statesmen by Freeman 
Morley, L. Stephen, and others, is in preparation. 

An account of M. Désiré Charnay’s expedition to Mexico and 
Central America in 1879, illustrated with over two hundred 
engravings and fourteen maps; a new, cheaper edition of Lord 
Lindsay’s Sketches of Christian Art; the second and last vol- 
ume of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life and Times of Raphael ; 
Symbols and Emblems of Christian Art, by Miss L. Twining; 
a French Life of J. F. Millet, by C. Yriarte; and A. J. Butler’s 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, will interest lovers of art. 

Dr. F. A. Scrivener’s book on the Authorized Edition of the 
English Bible (1611), its subsequent Reprints and Modern Rep- 
resentatives, 1s a revised reprint of his Introduction to the Cam- 
bridge Paragraph Bible of 1873, which was the first critical 
edition of our authorized translation. This laborious and stand- 
ard work shows that our modern editions differ, from delibera- 
tion or from carelessness, from the original in very many details. 

The Broad Church can now count a Bishop of London, 
Frederick Temple, of the Hssays and Reviews, having been 
transferred by Mr. Gladstone from Exeter to the metropolis.—— 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield, has been promoted to 
Exeter; and Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, the noted evangelical 
writer, has been made Dean of Gloucester. 

Dr. Martineau has signified his intention of retiring next sum- 
mer from the principalship of Manchester New College, with 
which institution he has been connected forty-five years. Rev. 
J. H. Thom, at a meeting of the trustees, recalled a circum- 
stance which strikingly shows the changes thirty years have 
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brought to the Unitarian body as well as to other churches. “In 
1857 there was a special meeting of the trustees to consider 
a most serious protest against the appointment of Dr. Martineau 
as Professor of Religious Philosophy,—a protest the weighty 
character of which you will recognize, when I mention that it 
was signed by such men as Mr. Mudge, Mr. R. B. Aspland, by 
Dr. Martineau’s two brothers-in-law, Mr. Bache and Mr. Higgin- 
son, and by many excellent and honorable men, who feared that 
the foundations of our faith would crumble away under the bold 
and brilliant heresiarch. ... There are now no two parties among 
us. There are no two sections looking jealously, suspiciously, and 
distrustfally at one another; and I think Manchester New Col- 
lege has reason to be proud that, mainly owing to the influence 
of its two latest Principals,— of John James Tayler and his con- 
genial successor, Dr. Martineau,— our Church in all essential 
matters is now a Church of the Spirit. This is not in the least 
to disparage the historical foundations of our faith. It is the 
province of history to bring under our notice what claim to be 
historical facts with their historical evidence: it is the province 
of a higher faculty to judge the religious value of those facts, 
and to accept them into our faith, if they satisfy, elevate, and 
nourish our spiritual consciousness. When I first knew Dr. 
Martineau, fifty-three years ago, his philosophy of the will was 
that of the mere necessarian; and in his first publication, The 
Rationale of Religious Inquiry, he declared that there was 
no conceivable sense in which a man who did not accept miracles 
could be called a Christian.” Dr. Martineau’s new book, Types 
of Ethical Theory, says the Inquirer, will be issued in a week 
or two by the Clarendon Press. ‘The author seeks the ultimate 
basis of morals in the internal constitution of the human mind. 
He first vindicates the psychological method, then develops it; 
and, finally, guards it against partial applications, injurious to 
the autonomy of the conscience. He is thus led to pass under 
review, at the outset, some representative of each chief theory in 
which ethics emerge from metaphysical or physical assumptions, 
and, at the close, the several doctrines which psychologically 
deduce the moral sentiments from self-love, the sense of con- 
gruity, the perception of beauty, or other unmoral sources. The 
intermediate part of the book, between these two bodies of criti- 
cal exposition, is constructive.” 

The last Quarterly has a eulogistic article on Dean Mansel, of 
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whose personality little has been known to us. The Westmin- 
ster, in an article on the “ Study of the Talmud,” good-naturedly 
castigates Rev. Alfred Edersheim for his partial quotations in his 
recent Life of Christ. In the January Yortnightly, Principal 
Tulloch supplies the chief deficiency in Mr. Traill’s late Biogra- 
phy of Coleridge with a view of Coleridge as a Spiritual Thinker; 
in the Contemporary, Max Miller assails the idea that modern 
savages are good representatives of primitive man. 

The Autobiography of Mark Pattison now in press; Lawrence 
Oliphant’s Sympneumata, or Signs of Humanitary Evolution ; 
the Autobiography of Henry Taylor, the author of Philip von 
Artevelde; a Life of the Chemist, Louis Pasteur; a History of 
Oxford University from the Earliest Times to the Revival of 
Learning, by H. C. Maxwell Lyte; Dr. Schliemann’s Prehistoric 
Palace of the Kings of Tiryns; a new translation of the Di- 
vine Comedy by J. I. Minchin, verse for verse, in terza rima, 
which the British Quarterly thinks the best yet, probably know- 
ing not of Dr. Parsons’; a critical and grammatical Commentary 
on First Corinthians by Bishop Ellicott; the first volume of a 
translation of Rabiger’s Encyclopedia of Theology, in Clark’s 
Library; an Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 
by Rev. Dr. George Salmon; the second volume of Philip Smith’s 
excellent Student’s History of the Christian Church, covering the 
Middle Ages and the Reformation; Metaphysica Nova et Ve- 
tusta,a Return to Dualism, by Scotus Novanticus, a philosophi- 
cal work highly praised by the authorities; Pigeon’s Old World 
Questions and New World Answers, containing detailed accounts 
of the best New England factories; Zhe Patriarchal Theory, 
based on the papers of the late J. F. McLennan, and edited by 
his brother,— are interesting announcements. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received the forty-fifth annual report of the trustees 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, and together with it a reprint of the appeal made to the 
public by the director, Prof. Anagnos, in behalf of the proposed 
kindergarten, or primary school, for the blind. Prof. Anagnos, 
in his report to the Board of Trustees, shows this year, as he 
does every year, how an earnest and faithful spirit can put fresh- 
ness into the same subject, and, redeeming a report from the dry- 
ness of mere detail, bring a noble work again before the mind 
and heart of the reader. He has gone further this past season, 
and made a direct appeal to the public for his cherished plan, the 
kindergarten school, in such eloquent and moving terms that we 
do not see how any one who has money to spare can withstand 
his enthusiasm. He gives an account of the fair held by the 
blind pupils to aid this work, and tells how Laura Bridgman 
worked with the rest, and wrote herself an appeal to the public, 
fac-similes of which were sent to many journals. “These simple 
words,” says Prof. Anagnos, “ fell among the community at large 
like a ball of fire, which, rolled and shaken by earnest friends, 
glowed with a thousand hues.” And so, he adds, “to all our 
fellow-citizens, but especially to those who possess the goods of 
this world in abundance, and who are light of heart, and whose 
cup 18 filled with earthly enjoyments, we most earnestly and 
respectfully commend this project.” Let not our friends forget 
his appeal. 

The history of the ordination of the Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, 
and also of the thirtieth anniversary of his pastoral work, reveals 
to us another of those permanent ministerial settlements that 
reflect such honor upon the Christian Church and its leaders in 
these days of easy dissolution of all ties of duty, affection, or 
religion. Would that we might see many more such, where pas- 
tor and people mutually build each other up, and grow more 
united as the years go by! 


Rey. J. P. Hopps has sent us a copy of his Readings for 
Public Worship and the Home. This is a very attractive col- 
10 
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lection, containing many of the best religious thoughts of the 
ages. Every one has his own taste in these matters, and his taste 
is often governed by delicate religious associations, which make 
some passages appeal more to his emotions than others; and, 
therefore, these devotional compilations differ from each other, 
and it is well that they should. We cannot have too many of 
them to aid us, in the distracting cares of the world, to lift our 
minds to something higher each day. 

Mr. Hopps, in his preface, uses an expression which seems to 
us somewhat ambiguous. He says, “Many thoughtfal persons 
think that the time has come for using in public worship other 
books than the Bible”; and he has tried to meet this want. If 
he had said other books desides the Bible, we could understand and 
sympathize with the feeling; but, if the expression other “ books 
than the Bible” means to convey the idea that these devotional 
books are to take the place of the Bible, we cannot agree to it. 
Very likely, however, our difference with Mr. Hopps is only one of 
words, the use of English; and we take pleasure in expressing 
the enjoyment we have had in reading many of these selections. 
The Psalms and Litanies of Dr. Rowland Williams at the end 
of the book seem to us superior in beauty and tenderness to any- 
thing found among modern writers. We had seen several of 
them in recent numbers of the Zruth-Seeker, but they lose noth- 
ing on a second reading. We see no reason why our church 
service should not be enriched by the religious utterances of the 
devout souls of the present or past ages. But, even if these 
books contain large extracts from the Bible itself, they will in 
time be as numerous as hymn-books; and we hardly believe that 
the churches will generally accept them in place of the Bible. 
No two churches will ever agree as to what selections they would 
make; and the old Bible stands as a symbol of the union of all 
Congregational Protestants, just as the Prayer-Book is the bond 
of union ir the Episcopal churches. The harm comes only when 
they make subscription to ancient creeds a necessity of member- 
ship in that Church, like the Calvinists who have insisted upon 
their verbal interpretation of the Scriptures as a test of salva- 
tion. If the most broad-minded Churchmen believe it wiser to 
leave the Prayer-Book untouched, keeping it as a relic of ancient 
faith and union without being enslaved by it, so we liberal 
Christians can retain our beloved Bible just as it is, with all its 
historic or scientific mistakes, its crudities, its fables, inasmuch 
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as we read it with an intelligent though loving eye, and, after 
recognizing its human limitations, declare it to be still the Book 
of books, the book that contains the finest poetry, the noblest 
literature, the sublimest historic facts, and the highest inspira- 
tion of humanity. 

We have a little book also from Mr. Hopps entitled The 
Future Life, being one of a series called “Modern Handbooks 
of Religion.” The book treats of such subjects as “The Law of 
Evolution,” “ A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future Life,” etc., 
in a simple, reasonable way, accepting new physical facts as far 
as they are proved, but ever making them shed clearer light on 
those great spiritual instincts as being the true realities of our 
being. It has an “appeal to Jesus,” striving to redeem his words 
from the bald interpretation of childish or traditional minds, 
and closes with some vigorous chapters in regard to the “ Teach- 
ings of the Bible” and “Man’s Destiny.” This little book is 
fresh, original in many of its .suggestions, and well suited to 
attract the attention of thoughtful young minds. 


We have been much interested in reading the reports of a 
sermon preached on the twentieth -year of his ministry by our 
friend the Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, of Bridport; and we 
have here still another testimony to the power of permanent 
relations between pastor and people. Mr. Carpenter takes this 
occasion to say some pretty plain words to his nation, in review- 
ing the events of the past. He speaks very forcibly of the sin 
and folly of England’s aggressive warfare, and habit of calling 
countries her own because she has taken possession of them, 
when they continue to speak another language, cling to their 
own traditions, and would hate her if they dared. He recalls 
the beauty of William Penn’s treaties with the Indians,— “the 
only colony,” he says, “ which had a Christian origin,”— and gives 
us in America some hits for our avowed opinion in regard 
to privateering. He goes against costly standing armies, and 
laments that the national arbitration policy meets with such slow 
recognition by the great powers of-Europe. Mr. Carpenter’s 
long career of parochial service, and his constant and outspoken 
courage in rebuking the sins of his age, command our highest 
esteem and gratitude; and we offer him our sincerest congratu- 
lations on this anniversary of his life and work. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., incumbent of St. John’s, Caterham, 
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has recently published a book called Old and New Theology, 
which leaves us in no doubt as to the progressive spirit which is 
now alive everywhere, in the Episcopal as well as Congrega- 
tional churches. “The new theology differs from the old,” says 
the writer, “in regard to the fatherhood of God, and also in its 
mode of approaching the subject of redemption.” The doctrine 
of a “future state” must be a doctrine which reconciles us to its 
righteousness. We must arraign the doctrine of last things 
before the court of conscience. The theologian is in danger of 
not having an outlook of what is going on in other departments 
of thought. The “ruling ideas” of our day call for a new the- 
ology. The new science, like theology to-day, is anti-materialist. 
Tt knows nothing of the old dualism between mind and matter. 
Christ’s manhood leads the way to our conception of his God- 
head. With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, theology 
has got to pass through the three stages, like our jurisprudence, 
—namely, the vindictive, the retributive, and the reformatory. 
The new theology will have three strong supports for its rule of 
faith,—the conscience, or the inner light, the written word of 
God, and the historical Church, or -the general Christian con- 
sciousness. Another of these “ruling ideas” is that of the 
education of the human race instead of its probation. The 
old teachings in regard to the resurrection of the body will need 
restatement. The Scripture doctrine is an anastasis of the dead. 
The central thought of all concerns our spiritual intuitions, 
They contain all the truth of the gospel scheme. But we 
cannot ourselves always judge between what intuitions are false 
and what are true. We must begin, therefore, first with what is 
external, and advance to the spiritual. Man must feel first his 
sense of dependence, his subjection to the will of God. This 
is the root of all religious feeling. The old introspective the- 
ology and pietism, though good, were narrow and exclusive. 
The new includes all that is spiritual in human nature. The 
writer calls upon all Protestants to “put away their timid tra- 
ditionalism, and to cherish a new and living faith, which clothes 
itself with a new form adequate to express its best and deepest 
convictions.” 

These thoughts are not new to our denomination; but they are 
forcibly stated, and free from the crudities of many so-called 
evangelical thinkers, who, on discovering light, are ready to 
forget the past and overshoot their mark in their eagerness for 
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new ideas. Moreover, we, as Unitarians and liberal religious 
thinkers for half a century or more, must remember that we did 
not think out all the trath in our day: we are not doing it now, 
noble as are our work and destiny. These new men, coming out 
as we did from the errors of the old Church, move in different 
lines from ourselves. Not abandoning the old fold as we were 
forced to do, they advance often in a broader way than we. They 
are not so polemic in their attitude as we were, not so clear- 
cut and determined in their negations as we, bringing along 
with them the unction, the warmth, and the idealism of the old 
churches. This position of ours was not our fault: we were 
forced into it by persecution, challenges to discussion, and the 
necessity of drawing sharp lines of distinction in argument. 
This present age sees us under different aspects. We combine 
now the freest thought with the most vital religious emotion 
and piety, and therefore hold out the hand of fellowship to all 
Christians, in whatever communion, who are working their way 
to the light. 


GLEANINGS. 


The retirement of Dr. Martineau as principal of Manchester 
New College is causing profound regret in England. Theyrecept- 
ance of his resignation by the trustees, at their annual meeting, 
called forth many fine tributes to this distinguished man fyom 
such men as Joseph Lupton, Prof. Carpenter, Rev. J. H. Thom, 
and others. The college is in much need of funds, and earnest 
appeals were made in its behalf. The proposed enlargement of 
London University from a mere examining board to a thoroughly 
equipped institution, worthy of the great city and its needs and 
opportunities, is meeting with approval from all quarters. 

Rev. Dr. Sadler’s address at the funeral services of Rev. 
W. H. Channing was marked by an elevated and noble spirit, 
truly worthy of the man whom he eulogized. All our English 
exchanges, in their notices, show an equal appreciation of this 
honored son of New England, transplanted to their shores. The 
death of the Bishop of London is an event in the “Church of 
England.” He was not considered a man with the executive _ 
ability or liberal spirit of his predecessor, Dr. Tait. The bishop 
was respected by all parties; but “he did not,” says the Inquirer, 
“ satisfy the extreme Ritualists,” which might seem strange, as he 
was a moderate High Churchman, if we did not recall the usual 
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axiom,— that the nearer religious bodies approach each other, the 
sharper are their asperities. 

M. de Pressensé, in a letter to the Christian World, gives 
rather a discouraging view of the recent budget of public worship 
in France. He calls it a sort of angry challenge to the Church. 
Count de Maillefeu, the originator, it seems, was once a member 
of Pare Hyacinthe’s church ; but he has since acknowledged that 
he joined that party merely to vex the Catholics. It is a pity 
that such men should have governmental power to lift up or cast 
down the churches of Christ. The death of Eugéne Pelletan is 
a great loss to the liberal party in France. Although opposed 
to Orthodoxy, he was a believer in a higher Power. He was a 
brilliant and courageous journalist, rebuking boldly the vices of 
the empire. He published several powerful books, one called 
La Nowvelle Babylon, denouncing the sins of Paris. He had 
great faith in the progress of the world, and rebuked the faint- 
hearted in his last work, entitled Zs God Dead? shaming the 
ministers of religion, both Protestant and Catholic, in their high 
places, for their narrowness, fanaticism, and want of living faith. 


Marrna P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


OrrenTAL RELIGIONS.* 


No one who knew Mr. Johnson can read his book impartially. His 
rich personality presents itself more vividly than the pages which 
suggest him. Never were books more faithful transcripts of their 
author’s mind than are these three massive, eloquent volumes. 

When the world is reproached for letting books of such value remain 
in comparative obscurity, those who knew the man can understand that 
the same causes have kept their author in comparative obscurity, al- 
though he was, by nature, by culture, in learning, religious earnestness, 
poetic insight, and comprehension of the ideal issues of life, the equal 
of many of his more famous American contemporaries, and in some 
respects surpassed the most remarkable of them; while, still, they 
achieved successes denied him or by him declined, because he was 
unwilling to pay what seemed to be an exorbitant price. That little 
something, an unknown quantity or quality, which, being added, would 
have put him abreast of Parker and Phillips, not to mention Matthew 
Arnold and greater names, might have given him fame and the power 
to influence his generation. It could not have made his personality 
more winning nor his character as a thinker and a man more complete. 
And yet, for the world’s sake, we wish that, without sacrifice of his 
noble sincerity, the impediment might have been removed both from the 
man and from his books. 

The trilogy, now complete in India, China, Persia, is, strictly speaking, 
not a history. It is a thesis. He maintains that the Universal Religion 
is revealed and illustrated in the Oriental religions. His thesis is 
always before his mind. It is present in every chapter. It presides 
over the search for facts and the selection and combination of facts. 
It is defended with skill, ardor, poetic insight, and religious enthusiasm,— 
noble qualities, nobly applied, but inconsistent with the coolness, the 
deliberation, and the coherent narrative of the historian. The history is 
here, indeed ; but, like the skeleton imbedded in the glowing flesh of a 
sculptor’s model, it is to be inferred, not seen. 

He will be disappointed, who goes to these books to find a ready- 
made compendium of Oriental philosophy, a digest of facts, the Uni- 
versal Religion made easy or taught in ten lessons, or who attempts to 
master it as he would a primer of history. Mr. Johnson was a man of 
unwearied patience. For more than twenty years, he brooded over the 
chapters of these books; and, in his readers, he requires patience. He 

* Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. By Samuel John- 


son. With an Introduction by 0. B. Frothingham, “ Persia.” Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 
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scarcely cared to appeal to those who were too hurried to sit down with 
him and patiently drift down the stream of history, taking in its lessons 
with slow-moving, meditative mind. They who commit themselves to 
his guidance in this spirit, however much they resist his special conclu- 
sions, as independent thinkers may, will be richly rewarded by the broad 
expanse of human life which he will reveal, by the calmness and beauty 
of the scenes which will successively open before the imagination, by 
the warmth and glow of the atmosphere, the strange flashes of in- 
sight, which will light up the heavens with auroral displays, by the 
successive sunrises and sunsets which will attend the uaveilings of the 
religious life of man. Sometimes, the reader, charmed though he be, 
will catch himself wondering whether the charm is in the subject or the 
writer, whether the noble aspect of an ancient faith be a true reflection 
or an ideal transferred from the author’s mind. In either case, it will be 
@ possession not willingly surrendered. 

All the forms of Oriental life are picturesque. They easily lend 
themselves to the poet and the artist. They feed the imagination, and, 
if one does not come too close to them, easily assume the costume and 
the bearing which befit the philosopher, the saint, and the prophet. 
Into the ancient forms of faith there flowed an amazing vitality and 
inspiration. In the latest forms, the ancient spirit begins to glow 
again. But between come dark ages, long and dread, with cruelties, 
oppressions, and superstitions, compared with which the dark ages of 
Christianity were angels of light. Noting the disenchantment of some 
who, with sympathetic mood, have come into contact with Orientalism 
worked out in life, and keeping in mind the natural order of evolution, 
it is difficult to accept Mr. Johnson’s relative estimate of Christianity 
and the religions of ancient life in Asia. While going on with him 
along the stream of his thought, Christ:anity seems gradually to become 
a less important factor in history than one had thought it to be. Reflec- 
tion restores it to a more important place both in history and among the 
forces by which the Universal Religion is to be evolved. We see the law 
of evolution to be that perfection is secured, not by the abolition of all 
imperfect things, but by the selection of that which is most viable and 
which is able to appropriate the most excellent qualities of its competi- 
tors. The Universal Religion must come, not by superseding all existing 
religions, but as the universal language will come, by the spread and 
supremacy of some one system capable of supplying all the needs of 
humanity. Philosophers and philologists could produce a better lan- 
guage than any now existing. But they could never procure its adop- 
tion; and, if they could, it would not be so perfect as the one which 
will finally grow out of existing forms of speech. The language of the 
future will be French, German, or English,— one of them, which will 
have dropped out all that is harsh, useless, superfluous, or inconsistent 
with the law of its growth, and will have absorbed all that is useful or 
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beautiful in the other languages, which will gradually fade away, to be 
numbered with the dead. 

To the evolution of the Universal Religion, which was so dear to his 
heart and such a stimulus to his noble imagination, Mr. Johnson will 
have contributed more than most of his contemporaries working in the 
same field, although not, one may believe, ia the way he expected. But 
the men who can least afford to neglect his work are they who are 
convinced that the road lies in a direction he did not point out. In 
fact, one might almost say that, after rejecting his principal thesis, in 
the form he gave it, he becomes an invaluable aid to all who would live 
in the spirit. GrorGE BATCHELOR. 


FEeRISsHTAHn’s FANCIES.* 


Ihave heard that Mr. Browning says he writes less for the present 
than the future. Is, then, the future to be learned in Hebrew? For 
here, in the midst of the English, comes cranking in some Hebrew 
verses, with never a note to explain them. This is quite characteristic 
of the obscurity which, to the general reader, is Robert Browning x his 
mark. However, it is quite like the obscurity of the night, which gives 
planets to watch, bright constellations, majestic signs, and, as befits the 
night, solemnities, upliftings, and contemplations that dismount the 
highest star. There are few poets religious like him; and, in our day, 
none in the grand manner of religion as he, with high argument of 
ethical truth and spiritual suggestion. Tennyson is thrice religious over 
the so-called “religious poets,” in their dreary comradeship of Klop- 


stocks, Pollocks, 
“ Kolkitto or Macdonnel or Galasp !” 


But his laureate suavity does not key to the grand tone as Browning’s 
ruggedness does, who, least of all didactic and, in this present work, 
humorsome, is a teacher of the loftiest and most austere moral. Hebrew 
was once held to be the very dialect of the Holy Ghost; but, of these 
poems, it is not needed to sign and seal the inspiration. Their English 
is enough ; inspired by, as inspiring, righteousness. Are they written 
for the future? So much the better for that future which shall read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest. So much the worse for this ignorant 
present, ignoring those things which belong unto its peace. 

That was a neat epigram in the Greek, made by one of the Browning 
cult in England the other day, on this Ferishtah’s Fancies, playing upon 
the name and the Greek “ pherista,” or “the best.” Whether this last 
be best the devout of that cultus must decide; they who have used 
breviary-wise their “ Sordello,” “Balaustion,” or that “ Agamemnon” 
which the Greek professor said he found he could read, if he took the 
original fora pony! Best or not, it is good enough for the sinners who 

* Ferishtah’s Fancies. By Robert Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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know not the Browning of these latter days and poems. For one 
of them, I will not consent to hear from any of those devotees of the 
inmost shrine, “ Off, ye profane!” In my knowledge of their divinity, 
I mainly stopped at “The Ring and the Book,” which proved to me a 
seek-no-further. But this restores the keen pleasure taken long ago in 
“Men and Women” and “ Dramatis Personz.” It renews the serious 
charm of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” and the “ Epistle of Karshish.” Yet let 
one read the book early in the day. Browning is a poet for the morn- 
ing. He does not answer the tired wits of proper bedtime. But who 
reads these latest “ Fancies ” of his in the freshness of the day and of 
the mind will understand why the Germans say that the morning hour 
has gold in its mouth. 

Ferishtah is a dervish, and conveys us here twelve Fancies, which 
are, however, not fanciful, except for their titles. Fanciful enough, 
to be sure, are their names. It seems a tricksy fancy, truly, which 
calls them “The Melon-seller,” “ Plot-culture,” and “ Cherries”! And 
what but grotesque can we call the title of the last,“ A Bean Stripe,— 
also, Apple-eating”? This is, however, only to carry out the motto 
which prefaces the book, “ His genius was jocular; but, when disposed, 
he could be very serious.” It is a part of his joco-serious vein of late. 

That grotesque title heads the poem which is, of the twelve, the 
deepest-thought and most serious. It begins: “Look, I strew beans,” 
which is perilously suggestive of “I know beans,” and calculated to 
make the barren spectator laugh. The judicious, all the same, will not 
grieve at it, who reads on and finds how grave the thought and high the 
arguing. It is the old, old problem of good and evil, the perplexity of 
evil with good, the question how the Compassionate, the Merciful 
stands what He makes the children of earth endure. Mr. Vedder’s 
wondrous drawings to the verses of Omar Khayyam have lately recalled 
the very serio-jocose answer which that Oriental dervish gives : — 


“ O Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And even with Paradise devise the snake : 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened,— Man’s Forgiveness give — and take !” 


Some will think it timely to have this solution, now made newly 
famous and attractive, offset now by Ferishtah’s more faithful one. It 
is the old solution, but not yet outworn. To baffled understanding, it 
is still Job’s own :— 


« ’s impotency, God’s omnipotence, 
These stop my answer.” 


To satisfied faith and loyal life, it is still Christ’s own : — 


** I looked beyond the world for truth and beauty; 
Sought, found, and did my duty."’ 
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“ All of thee for the Maker,— for thyself 
Workings inside the circle that evolve 
Thine all,— the product of thy cultured plot. 
So much of grain the ground’s lord bids thee yield: 
Bring sacks to granary in autumn.” 


It is a versifying and extension of “ Gather the wheat into my barn.” 
In “ Two Camels,” one reads a sermonette on “ The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking’; and in the heart-comforting, if odd-titled “ Cher- 
ries” there seems an echo of those strange, gracious words, “ Loved 
much! To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” Here is the 
gist of this — parable, more than fancy : — 


“ ‘Lord, here they lie, my havings poor and scant: 
Accept my all, poor beggar that I am !’ 
«Received in fall of all demands !’ smiled back 
The apportioner of every lot of ground 
From inch to acre.” 


There's a New Testament flavor to taste through all these “ Fancies ” : 
in part for their Oriental air and style of parable; and partly for a 
certain bonhomie, if I may risk the word, of simplicity and kindliness in 
them. But it is much more for the gravity of the questions started and 
the serious spirit underlying their simple and kindly manner. 

I wish I did belong to that Browning cult or church. Then I could 
better, perhaps, pluck out the heart of the mystery of these Lyrics, one of 
which closes each “ Fancy” here. They baffle, but enchant one, so that 
he returns to them, if he may haply read between the lines, and pierce to 
the poet’s deeper mood. Mood? Is it not, rather, a “private grief,” 
some hid experience of love and sorrow, which shows itself, and on the 
instant draws back? I: it not something as we remember the prologue 
and epilogue to “ Fifine at the Fair,” pathetic glimpses which we caught, 
with heart's pain of our own, of a pained heart’s secret? This may be 
one of my fancies,— by no means Ferishtah's,— yet gets some color from 
these songs; in such verses as, for example : — 


“ Love-making,— how simple a matter! No depths to explore, 
No heights in a life to ascend! No disheartening Before, 
No affrighting Hereafter,—love now will be love evermore. 
So I felt ‘ To keep silence were folly’: — all language above, 
I made love.” 


There is no space to quote further, but the book gives reason to on 
every page of its strong and sweet humorsome wisdom. I observed, of 
late, Abyssus abyssum vocat repeated of the latest work of a poet, Mr. 
Swinburne, who is, in most, at the extreme from our Ferishtah here. 
Of these “ Fancies,” as of all that Browning has written, I find it much 
better said that “ deep calleth unto deep.” They are more than fancies ; 
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have more faith than fancy in them, and sober truth better than smil- 
ing fiction. Fancies? I find them Imaginations, rather; work of that 
noblest part of reason which images us forth God and His righteous- 
ness,—the soul and her life, of the Spirit, unto duty and love and 
vision of things unseen. L. G. W. 


FresH FIevps. 


John Burroughs’ Fresh Fields turn out to be no fresh fields at all, but 
old, familiar ones, treated with that charm and unconventionality which 
emphasize the point of view rather than the peculiarities of the place 
itself. His is the true idea of freshness. The beaten track of English 
and Scottish scenery never appeared less trite and’ commonplace than in 
his hands. He approaches these countries, not as a traveller in the 
traditional sense, but as a slow, painstaking student and observer. 
His object in going is frankly stated: “I had come to Great Britain 
less to see the noted sights and places than to observe the general face of 
nature. I wanted to steep myself long and well in that mellow, benign 
landscape, and put to further tests the impressions I had got of it during 
a hasty visit one autumn, eleven years before.” Some object of search, 
some leading thought, always appears to lead him from place to place. 
Even though it be nothing more than to catch the late note of a nightin- 
gale or to trace the relationship between some wild flower of the 
Old World and its congener at home, there is always uppermost in his 
mind some poetic end of pursuit. Leaving social phases to the ordinary 
writer of travel, he deals for the most part with the little unnoted things 
of the wayside and woods, just those things which common tourists are 
sure to miss. With a happy mixture of the human, his chief interest is 
in the natural history of his subject. But always his treatment of even 
scientific matters is concrete and poetic. 

One long ago learned from Thoreau that it is possible to go travelling 
with a technical observer of nature, without losing any of its beauty. 
What a genial brace of tramps they make, — the oae haunting the Hudson, 
the Catskills, and the Shawangunk, the other cultivating the Musketa- 
quid and the Concord Hollows! But it is one world they see, one 
message they bring back from their wandering. Thoreau is the more 
restless and unconventional of the two, and yet each is sufficiently 
fixed in his well-worn orbit. If Burroughs lacks Thoreau’s Orientalism 
and his general abandon and untamableness, his sympathy with nature is 
equally intense. His is, however, the modern attitude and spirit. 
Even in his most boyish quest of simple sights and sounds, Burroughs 
seems a partof his age. One never connects with his name the thought 
of any oddity or social protest. We know how he likes the woods, but 
never fear that he will want to leave us and go there to live. With al! 
his genuine love for nature, we feel certain he can also hold his own 
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with men. Remembering Thoreau’s solitary trampings over New 
England and Canada, one cannot help noting the contrast: in the 
confessed attitude of our author. “How can one walk a hundred miles 
in cool blood, without a companion,” he asks, “especially when the 
trains run every hour, and be has a surplus sovereign in his pocket?” 
Thoreau would not have entertained the thought. One likes his inde- 
pendence, but, for the sake of the humanness of the touch, is glad the 
other had that spare sovereign.. Burroughs’ position in this regard 
would more nearly correspond to that of the Frenchman who said, 
“ Solitude is sweet; but I want some one to whom I can say it is sweet.” 
Perhaps this difference in temperament accounts for the wider range 
and readier access which Burroughs has had with the literary public. 
He is the nearer and more intelligible of the two. 

It is suggestive, also, to compare his notes upon England with those 
of Emerson. In speaking of the fertility of the soil and the force of the 
native stock, they have much in common. Nothing in English Traits 
surpasses such bits of characterization as this from Burroughs: “ Grass, 
grass, grass, and evermore grass. Is there another country under the 
sun so becushioned, becarpeted, and .becurtained with grass? Even the 
woods are full of grass, and I have seen them mowing in a forest. 
Grass grows upon the rocks, upon the walls, on the tops of the old 
castles, on the roofs of the houses; and, in winter, the hay-seed some- 
times sprouts upon the backs of the sheep. ... The very stones seem to 
sprout. My companion made a sketch of a striking group of red and 
white flowers blooming far up on one of the buttresses of Rochester 
Cathedral. The soil will climb to any height. -Indeed, there seems to 
be a kind of finer soil floating in the air. How else can one account for 
the general smut of the human face and hands in this country, and the 
impossibility of keeping his own clean? The unwashed hand here 
quickly leaves its mark on whatever it touches. A prolonged neglect of 
soap and water, and, I think, one would be presently covered with a fine, 
green mould, like that of the boles of the trees in the woods.” 

But the later book, while recalling its predecessor, carries its com- 
parisons farther into the realm of nature. Burroughs does for the 
animal and vegetable world what Emerson did so much more fully for 
the social. Emerson, with a more pronounced leaning toward science, 
would have written very much as Burroughs does of British birds, 
flowers, and forests. Both, however, arrive at the same impression of 
the irrepressible character of everything English, whether it be in soil 
or people. Burroughs finds the mood of nature on the island domestic 
and human. “She seems to have grown up with man, and taken on 
his look and ways. Her spirit is that of the full, placid stream that 
you may lead through your garden or conduct by your doorstep, without 
other danger than a wet sill or a soaked flower-pot, at rare intervals. It 
is the opulent nature of the southern seas, brought by the Gulf Stream, 
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and reproduced and perpetuated here, under these cool northern skies, 
the fangs and the poison taken out; full, but no longer feverish ; lusty, 
but no longer lewd.” Again, “The full-bloodedness, the large feet 
and hands, the prominent canine teeth, the stomachic and muscular 
robustness, the health of the women, the savage jealousy of personal 
rights, the swarms upon swarms of children and young people, the de- 
light in the open air and in athletic sports, the love of danger and 
adventure, a certain morning freshness and youthfulness in their look, 
as if their food and sleep nourished them well, together with a certain 
animality and stupidity,—all indicate a people who have not yet 
slackened speed or taken in:sail.” 

The literary character of much of Burroughs’. naturalism is seen in 
the frequent shift he makes to recall that, in some respects, most arti- 
ficial of men, Carlyle. His brief pause in the haunts of Wordsworth 
is characteristic; but it is Carlyle he has plainly in mind from first to 
last in his journeyings upon British soil. That rugged genius, who saw 
nothing in life but a man, whom we can hardly imagine as stooping 
to notice a wild flower or a woodland songster, who in his writings 
almost never lingers in loving recognition of the little, simple imperson- 
alities of life, makes a strange salt to the broad, native freshness of 
Burroughs’ strain. Subject to some reservations, what he says of Car- 
lyle—and he says much—is good. But, in spite of his thoughtful 
and suggestive criticism, the man seems somehow out of place amid 
such themes as “A Hunt for the Nightingale” and “A Glance at 
British Wild Flowers.” There is a tender, vivid picture of Carlyle’s 
habitat and the recollections it naturally brings to mind. Some of us 
will cease to go with him, however, when he ranks Carlyle as the 
greatest literary man of his day, and gives him so much the advantage 
in comparison with our own Emerson. To many, the subtler differ- 
entiation of Matthew Arnold will come nearer the mark. Since the 
publication of the Emerson and Carlyle correspondence, one cannot put 
the two names together without remembering the ingratitude, not to 
say treachery, of the Carlyles toward, perhaps, the most generous and 
unselfish friend they ever had. It is Caroline Fox who reveals their 
true attitude toward their absent friend: “Mrs. Carlyle does not see 
that much good isto come of Emerson’s writings, and grants that 
they are arrogant and short-coming. He came to them, first, in Scot- 
land, with a note from J. Stuart Mill in his pocket, and was kindly 
welcome in a place where they saw nothing but wild fowl, not even 
a beggar.” They were, of course, at liberty to differ with Emerson and 
to choose their macadamized way of “actualities” and personalities, 
while he hitched his wagon to a star; but they had no moral right to 
poke fun at him behind his back or to speak slightingly of his work, 
especially after his very successful labors in their behalf. It was the 
last weakness into which the man whom they had outgrown — or who 
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had grown beyond them— would have fallen. Burroughs, however, 
makes his subject yield him some very pertinent suggestions in regard 
to the American government and its dependence upon great men. His 
remarks are, however, in the line of avery different philosophy from 
that which inspired the Sage of Chelsea he so much admires. 

We confess that we like Burroughs’ work best in the little side 
tracks and byways of comment and criticism. He himself finds his 
highest enjoyment of English scenery in a similar direction. “In this 
country,” he says, “ people travel in footpaths as much as in highways. 
The paths give a private, human touch to the Jandscape that the roads 
do not. They are sacred to the human foot. They have the sentiment 
of domesticity, and suggest the way to cottage doors and to simple, 
primitive times.” It isn’t often any of us have time, even if we ever 
have the thought, to go hunting for nightingales. But Burroughs takes 
us oa a truly idyllic quest, to the palpable relief of our busy, repressive - 
lives. In the chapter “ At Sea,” his unquestioned poetic capacity comes 
out again. The thing has often been attempted before. N. P. Willis, 
in his Pencillings by the Way, catches the spirit of ocean travel with a 
dash and vividness peculiarly bis own. But he lacks that chaste control 
of his emotion which we rightfully call artistic. Burroughs gives us 
but a few strokes and touches, but they are certain and inimitable. 
Here and as a whole, the book has a distinctive richness of flavor, 
which carries it far beyond its mere statement of facts. It is a little 
gem in the way of that studied observation of nature, which has come 
so much into vogue of late years. It is England in the hands of a true 
poet, a real help to our appreciation of its peculiar phases of scenery 
and life. E. F. H. 


Dr. Houtmes’ Lire or EmMErson.* 


Few men have the gift of writing biography. Because a man has 
been a successful novelist, poet, or essayist, it does not follow that he 
can write a biography of high merit. Though biography is not thought 
to require a high order of talent, it does require an amount of discrimi- 
nation, sound judgment, right appreciation, and sympathy which few 
men possess. To keep clear of adulation and of undue criticism is 
equally difficult and equally necessary in this kind of writing. Not to 
be a hero worshipper, and yet to have a hearty sympathy with one’s 
subject, are equally required by the conditions of true biographicai 
_ writing. There is something so perfunctory about a series of books like 
the “ American Men of Letters ” that it is not conducive to the best work. 
It is not in the least degree probable that Dr. Holmes would have writ- 
ten a Life of Emerson, had he not been asked to do so by the editor of 
these books. His book is by no means a piece of hack-work, and yet it 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson (American Men of Letters). By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 
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is more than once apparent that the book was not written out of a 
spontaneous purpose on the part of Dr. Holmes. 

Dr. Holmes writes of Emerson as of a personal friend. He writes 
also with such advantage as may be derived from a character and a 
manner of thought very different from those of the man he portrays. 
The best part of his book, that which is really new in it, is the result 
of his personal acquaintance with his subject. He has illuminated the 
social and personal side of Emerson’s character with some pages of the 
happiest biographical writing. He is an admirer, and a hearty one, 
ready to accori Emerson high praise; but his mind is of so different a 
cast that he never falls into any excess. Of course, Dr. Holmes has 
written an interesting book, and one that will be read with delight by 
all who take it in hand. It is bright, clear, judicious, and well-reasoned. 
It is a book which does credit alike to the subject and to the author. 
Dr. Holmes has not added to our knowledge of Emerson except in a 
very small way, for little that is really new appears in his volume. It is 
Dr. Holmes’ way of looking at Emerson we are interested in, that at- 
tracts and charms us. 

To those who have made an intimate study of the life and writings 
of Emerson, the limitations of Dr. Holmes’ biography may seem to be 
the most prominent feature in it. This would be to judge it unjustly, 
and not to give it credit for those excellences which all can see. Here, 
we have Emerson made plain to the world, in so far as he can be made 
plain. It is the man Dr. Holmes sees and believes in, and it is the man 
he has brought distinctly before us. The philosopher and reformer he 
does not care much about, and these he has not given much heed to. It 
is not the whole of Emerson we have in this book, only a part of him. 
We cannot see all round him and through him with the aid of Dr. 
Holmes. Nothing is clearer in this biography than that Dr. Holmes 
has never seen the whole of Emerson’s mind and character. We have 
here the Emerson which is most popular, most presentable in a biog- 
raphy, most comprehensible to the general reader, but by no means the 
whole of Emerson. Dr. Holmes has looked at Emerson mainly as a 
man of letters, and not at all as he is looked at by his admirers and 
disciples. 

One direction in which Dr. Holmes has not presented the true Emer- 
son may be named. His interest in reform of every kind was far greater 
than Dr. Holmes indicates. He was not an anti-slavery agitator like 
Garrison or Phillips, but he who omits from Emerson’s life the consid- 
eration of that influence has failed to read his career in the right light. 
He spoke distinctly on the subject of slavery, and with unmistakable 
emphasis. His address on West Indies emancipation — which Dr. 
Holmes passes over as not having much meaning in it — was a strong 
and an earnest plea for the blacks; and it was delivered at the special 
request of an anti-slavery society. 
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Also, on the side of his religious opinions, Dr. Holmes has done scant 
justice to Emerson. We are told he was not a mystic. Certainly he 
was not a mystic of the type of Tauler, Madame Guyon, or George Fox; 
but none the less he was a mystic. A mystic and much more, undoubt- 
edly ; but, again and again, he touched the mystic way of thought, and 
drank deep at the fountain of its inspiration. It was not as sceptic or 
as rationalist that he criticised the Lord's Supper and Prayer, or that 
caused him to hold aloof from the religious forms and creeds of his 
time. His doubts, such as he had, did in no degree grow out of his sci- 
entific habits of mind, but from his tendency toward mysticism. His 
sympathy of mind with mysticism may be seen through and through all 
his writings bearing directly on the great subjects connected with relig- 
ion. An intellectual and not an emotional mystic, all his criticisms of 
religion grew out of his belief that we have direct access to the foun- 
tains of truth. When Dr. Holmes says Emerson was not a mystic, mak- - 
ing no qualification of the statement, he simply shows that he has 
failed to understand what Emerson was as a thinker. 

Emerson is so large and many-sided that it will take many inter- 
preters to tell us all about him. He may prove as fruitful a theme as 
Goethe or Dante for the critics and commentators. It is not probable, 
however, that we shall have one side of his nature better presented than 
it has been by Dr. Holmes. To his philosophy, his ethical teachings, 
his religious inspiration, and his labors as a reformer, others will give a 
more fitting interpretation. G. W. ©. 


Ezra ABBorT.* 


It was certainly a very happy arrangement which the Faculty of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge made with the Association of the Alumni 
of the School, to devote the annual meeting in June to a service memo- 
rial of Dr. Ezra Abbot. The addresses delivered on that occasion have 
just been published by the Faculty in a very neat and attractive little 
volume. Prof. Everett’s admirable and appreciative address, delivered 
at Dr. Abbot’s funeral on the 25th of last March, was added by request 
of the officers cf the Association. Rev. Samuel J. Barrows contributes a 
preface. A slight sketch of Dr. Abbot's life forms a fitting introduction. 
Tributes from academical and literary bodies, personal notices, and an 
appended list of Dr. Abbot’s publications furnish a fitting close to the 
book. The whole is enriched by a heliotype portrait of the honored 
subject of the memorial. We have rarely seen a more suitable testi- 
monial of the kind, or one which could have been more in accordance 
with the spirit and character of the modest and thorough scholar whom 
it is intended to commemorate. 

The principal addresses on the occasion of the memorial service were 
delivered by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody and Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer, 


* Published for the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School. Cambridge, 1884. 
n'** 
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who succeeds Dr. Abbot in his chair of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretation in the Divinity School. But, though very brief, the 
introductory address by Rev. Augustus Woodbury, in behalf of the 
Alumni Association, is complete, paying in a few singularly fitting 
words a beautiful tribute to this remarkable life, and suggests quite as 
much as the longer eulogies how much we owe to the quiet influence of 
so thorough a student; when we come to the serious questions of 
scholarship, how the great, practical questions are brought at last to the 
authority and decision of some careful inquirer, whose work and walk we 
hardly noticed in the busy ways of life. Dr. Peabody's address is in his 
usual careful style and fervent spirit, beginning with notices of Dr. 
Abbot’s predecessors, Andrews Norton and John G. Palfrey, and paying 
a warm tribute to the services of these two distinguished scholars. With 
an easy transition to the character of Biblical criticism, as it should be, 
the speaker passes to his more immediate subject. The peculiar gentle- 
ness of spirit, the unswerving honesty, the accurate truthfulness both of 
thought and speech, the clearness of insight, the perfect impartiality of 
judgment, and the marvellous amplitude of learning for which Dr. 
Abbot was remarkable find in Dr. Peabody’s address a full illustra- 
tion. It is the word of a faithful friend well and aptly spoken. 

Prof. Thayer’s address is in the very happiest vein. At the time of 
its delivery, he held his audience in rapt attention for nearly two hours ; 
and the interest which it then excited will be renewed by its perusal. 
Portions that were then omitted are now printed; and, as a result, the 
Faculty and the Alumni of the School have a production which leaves 
nothing to be desired as a memorial tribute of their associate. It is a 
complete summary of Dr. Abbot’s life and services to Biblical learning 
and literature, and there breathes through it a spirit of fine and grate- 
ful enthusiasm both for the scholar of whom it speaks and the studies in 
which he was engaged. The character of the man and his work is por- 
trayed in language which loses nothing of truthfulness in its tone of 
generous admiration. Prof. Thayer had been known to most of the 
Alumni before the delivery of this address, mainly through his reputation. 
It is a great privilege to know him now through the words which he has 
spoken in behalf of the scholar whose true and catholic spirit made 
him at one with all devout and reverent disciples of divine truth. 

Prof. Thayer closes his address with a proposition for the endowment 
of fellowships in our University for the original investigation of matters 
connected with Biblical research. His advocacy is both earnest and 
effective, and he fitly adduces Dr. Abbot as an illustration and enforce- 
ment of their necessity. Why should such a man find a place only as a 
working teacher? Why should there not be a position which he might 
fill, and which would give him ample opportunity and sufficient time, 
free from other cares, for the “ prosecution of origival research”? ‘Is 
it not time,” asks the speaker, “ that investigation were recognized as a 
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distinct and legitimate vocation in a well-appointed seat of learning ?” 
With the suggestion, thought, and argument, we are in full and cordial 
sympathy. There ought to be a place to which a man of Dr. Abbot's 
gifts and attainments would be entitled by the suffrages of all lovers of 
learning. If the New Testament be a record of divine truth, the 
application of which will be for the eteraal blessedness of humanity, the 
fullest knowledge of that record must be of universal benefit. Fellow- 
ships, endowed for the purpose of giving the most generous facilities for 
attaining the requisite knowledge, would be a grateful acknowledgment 
of services which now have to be rendered, if rendered at all, in the 
midst of many embarrassments and with straitened means. A man 
may spend his private fortune in serving the public gocd. There may 
be a satisfaction to him in doing it. But what shall be said of a com- 
munity which allows him to do it, and is content to enjoy the benefits 
which his self-sacrificing labors have conferred upon it? We have not ~ 
space to pursue the subject at length, but we trust that the fervent ap- 
peal which Prof. Thayer has made will be heeded in the right quarter. 

It seems a work of supererogation to add anything to what has been 
so justly said of Dr. Abbot himself. In the issue of this Review for 
May, 1884, expression was given to the love and reverence in which he 
was held by all the brethren far and near. By general consent, it is 
admitted that, in his department of knowledge, he had no superior in 
America, and indeed few equals anywhere in Christendom. The gener- 
osity of his nature was unsurpassed. His stores of learning, his time, 
his ability to serve, his strength, and all were freely at the disposal of 
any sincere seeker for truth. His accuracy was unquestioned. His 
thoroughness was marvellous. With a tender heart, with a firm con- 
science, with a kindly wit, with a reverent spirit, with a playful hamor, 
with a solemn sense of responsibility, he blended in one barmonious aud 
accordaat whole the finest and the most forceful elemeats of character. 
We may not be able to look upon his like again; but we can be ever- 
more grateful that he has lived, and that we have been privileged to 
know and revere him, and to do what honor we can to the virtue of his 
character and the worth of his life. 


Tae Reauity or Faira.* 


The sermons here offered to a public larger than that which first 
heard them bear too much the mark of local significance to be consis- 
tent with their new appeal. Those who read the sermons of Horace 
Bushnell as they appeared in book form will remember how just it 
seemed that a nation should read what was so large in its outlook over 
the field of thought. In those sermons, marking a transition from Ortho- 
doxy to a larger faith, there was a liberating power in their declaration 


* The Reality of Faith. By Newman Smyth, author of Old Faith in New Light, 
Orthodox Theology of To-Day, etc. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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of independence. These sermons of Mr. Smyth, which represent in a 
measure the same general attitude toward progress in theology, fail of 
that prophetic element which proved the inspiration of Bushnell’s utter- 
ances by provoking inspiration in the reader of them when printed. 
The first book of Mr. Smyth, The Religious Feeling, partook more fully 
of this element of permanent edification than any since published. A 
man must not content himself with explaining texts of Scripture simply, 
if he would vindicate the principles which make Scriptures possible. 

The title, The Reality of Faith, seems hardly so applicable to the 
volume in hand as The Defence of Belief; for it deals so often with 
conclusions, with generalizations from spiritual phenomena rather than 
with those phenomena themselves, that belief rather than faith seems to 
be pleading for a real existence. However, the world ought to be 
thankful for the progress which finds an audience for progressive state- 
ments (or what are so intended) in the same neighborhood where the 
prophet of Hartford years ago had to take up the complaint, “We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen; and ye receive 
not our witness,”— an utterance as significant of his “reality of faith” 
as it is significant of something other than this for Mr. — to print 
as the motto on his title-page the statement of Maurice: “ Great recon- 
ciling principles, which, if I could declare them, might set the age free 
from some of its divisions.” 

This feeling of inability to “ Sutin ” these great principles, which are 
felt to be at the root of all religious life, made Maurice a master of 
obscurity whenever he left the reality of faith and began to talk about 
theological beliefs. No two men could have been more different than 
Maurice talking to the Workingmen’s College upon the fatherhood of 
God and the kingdom of heaven, and Maurice writing about his tradi- 
tional teaching as a Unitarian and his acquired theology as an orthodox 
clergyman. This is referred to, because it appears in the whole Broad 
Church movement which produces such books as these of Mr. Newman 
Smyth and such organs of transitional teaching as the Andover Review. 

To illustrate: In what mental state can aman be who not only speaks 
loosely of “the Christianity of Christ,” but allows himself the inaccuracy 
suggested by such a statement as: “Christianity, the day after it began 
to exist, consisted of five persons following Christ,— his men bound in 
an altogether new relationship to each other by their newly found 
relationship to the Messiah! So the new society was constituted in the 
first act of faith in Christ. Christianity, in its beginning, was a human 
companionship in a divine friendship.” (p. 82.) That seems about as 
unphilosophical and unhistoric a statement as any congregation ever 
heard announced as a discovery. 

It is, of course, a most excellent method in the teaching of Mr. Smyth 
and his associates in the New Orthodoxy that they emphasize Jesus him- 
self in his essential character rather than something which has been 
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said about him. But, even here, they seem not to rise to a height where 
religion appears to them as superior to any of its phases, and a religious 
man greater in the elements which he holds by virtue of his humanity 
than in his individuality. It is therefore, to our thinking, a defect in 
what would be so much stronger, with broader interpretation, to say, 
“The person of the Christ is the ultimate fact of light in the history of 
man.” It seems just as irreligious to say that the Infinite One has 
given his best thought and final impulse in terms of human life as to 
say that “God made the world in six days,” and then “rested” in the 
contemplation of his finished work. We see no difference except in the _ 
material handled. Mr. Smyth goes on to elaborate (p. 37) this thought 
of “the Christ the ultimate fact,” by saying: “We cannot resolve the 
character of Jesus into anything before itself. We cannot explain him 
by anything else in history. We cannot go beyond Christ, in order to 
understand him. He is himself, alone among men, unique, original, 
most unlike man in those very moments and experiences when he is also 
most human. He is, in one word, an ultimate fact of God in the world, 
up to which the eyes of all generations look, and beyond whom we 
cannot go.” What a surprise that paragraph would be to Jesus or to 
Paul! For one who spoke of himself as “a way,” “a door,” “the life,” 
“the light,” and who was spoken of as “made like unto his brethren,” 
“tempted in all things like as we are,” as “learning obedience by the 
things which he suffered,”"—to be thus made an end rather than a 
means, ap “ultimate” rather than a proximate,—is, to say the least, 
strangely unscriptural. On his own ground, the author is at fault. 

This inaccuracy of statement and feebleness of grasp characterize the 
volume. For example: “When they [the first five disciples] joined 
themselves to Christ, they began to live in a very different relation 
toward their God. They were soon taught to pray to him as ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven.’ They found erelong that the Son of Man 
whom they followed had power on earth to forgive sins. They would 
not have hereafter to bring sacrifices to the Temple at Jerusalem. One 
solemn evening, the Master gathered them and a few others, twelve in 
all, who had attached themselves to him, in an upper chamber, and 
brake bread and filled the cup, and in words which they could hardly 
realize, but with an authority they durst not question, let them know — 
afterwards they understood it — that he himself was God’s own offering 
for sin; that, for his sake, God would come very near to them, forgiving 
all, and taking them freely into the communion of his own Holy Spirit, 
who should descend upon them at Pentecost with visible signs of the 
new Christian era.” (p. 80.) It would be difficult to find a passage in 
any modern work, pretending truthfully to state the facts there detailed, 
which would contain scarcely an accurate statement. The only phrases 
in the above quotation beyond dispute are “an upper chamber,” he 
“brake bread ” and “filled the cup.” For the rest, whether local color 
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or spiritual significance be considered, nothing could be more misleading. 
The supreme error is reached in saying that Jesus ever represented the 
Father as doing anything for Jesus’ sake. Again, on the ground taken 
by Mr. Smyth and his school of teachers, nowhere in Scripture does the 
phrase “for Christ’s sake ” occur or is it implied as a ground of Divine 
bounty. 

We have called attention at greater length to this book than it 
deserves, but only to indicate that the welcome all liberal thinkers 
would gladly have extended to it is, as so often with the class it repre- 
sents, impossible. T. R. 8. 


Some PEopie.* 


In this pleasant little volume, Mrs. Wells tells us her ideas on differ- 
ent characteristics of people and society. In the first essay, she gives 
such a cheerful view of “Average People” that we may all feel con- 
tented to be classed among them. Then follow seven other essays on 
Individuality, Striving, Loyalty and Liberality, Transitional Woman, 
Personal Influence, Who’s Who? and Caste in American Society. These 
essays are interesting and instructive, and the author shows much kind- 
liness and sympathy with the weaknesses and faults as well as the 
virtues of “some people.” In “Individuality,” she draws attention to the 
cause of much domestic unhappiness, and plainly indicates that a little 
less interference with the tastes and interests of those with whom we 
live, and a little more thought given to developing our own individuality, 
would make family life much easier to all, and certainly more pleasant. 
All the essays are good, and, as their titles indicate, full of suggestive 
thought. More than this, she shows how we may help others individ- 
ually and socially. Mrs. Wells has devoted so much time and thought 
to the poor and unfortunate that her words on the subject cannot but 
have a practical value; and she speaks of them and their temptations 
with intelligence, as well as with delicacy and kindliness. In the last 
two essays, she refers to our relations to society, and tells us the duties 
we owe to it. She touches with pleasant satire on the snobbishness that 
we all recognize in the society that we see about us. Also she enlarges 
on the selfish element that enters more and more into it, and points her 
moral by amusing anecdotes. In speaking of the difficulty that a hostess 
meets with in attempting to introduce her lady friends, she describes 
“one individual who was asked to be presented to a lady who was sit- 
ting alone. He eyed her, thoroughly, and declined. He returned half 
an hour later, saying: ‘I'll be introduced to her now. I see several of 
the men have been talking to her. Her profile is not bad.’ ‘No,’ 
replied the lady, ‘when I asked you because she was my friend, you 
declined. Now, I decline to present you.’” This is in striking contrast 
to a remark of Dr. Holmes, “who said to his hostess, ‘Make use of me 


* Some People. By Kate Gannett Wells. 
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in any way I can help you most.’ That was high-bred courtesy: he 
came to serve her and make others happy. If each would believe as 
simply as did the doctor that such ability was more or less in each one’s 
power, how agreeable society would become and how happy would all 
be!” The book is somewhat sketchy, and so adapted to fill in the 
gaps in the daily routine. It can be read for ten minutes, if there be not 
time for a whole essay. It is a very helpful one for young people. 

A. C. A. 

Partosorsicat Serres, No. VII. Dr. McCosn. 


Under the title A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy, Dr.McCosh 
issues the seventh number in his Philosophical Series. In this number, 
he devotes himself to Kant, and proposes “to show that Kant has stated 
and defended most important truths, but has undermined knowledge by 
making the mind begin with appearances, and not with things.” Dr. 
McCosh reviews in this number, incidentally, Prof. Mahaffy’s review of 
a former critique upon Kant which the Princeton President published in 
1878. In dealing with the system he criticises, and with the critics to 
whom he replies, Dr. McCosh makes an evident effort to be fair; and yet 
it is inevitable that, when a theological mind enters into controversy on 
philosophical ground, there should appear sometimes a dogmatic temper ; 
as, for instance, after the use of a most objectionable reference to Kant’s 
objectionable aphorism of the “he-goat,” he adds: “I am sure that the 
agnostics, whether of the philosophical or physiological schools, will 
resent my attempt to give knowledge so firm a foundation. I may not 
have influence to stop the crowd which is moving on 30 exultingly, I 
may be thrown down by the advancing cavalcade; but I am sure I see 
the right road to which men will have to return sooner or later, and I 
am satisfied if only I have opened a gate ready for those who come to 
discover that the end of their present broad path is darkness and Nihil- 
ism.” Here is something to be gratefal for, both in him who opens the 
gate, and in those who are to enter. But one who is so sure that he has 
opened the gate ought not to stand quite so squarely in the opening : the 
tendency is to obscure the view of the road. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

T. R. 8. 
BrepERMANN’s DoGMATIK.* 

Dr. Biedermann’s second edition of his Dogmatik is to be issued in 
two volumes, in place of the one volume of the first edition. The first 
of these is now before us. It contains the Philosophy and Psychology of 
Religion, which the author has found were unwisely omitted from his 
earlier edition, in a confidence, which experience has not justified, 
that his theoretical stand-point would be easily understood from his 
treatment of concrete dogma. Blaming himself somewhat for this 
over-confidense, he has now written a full exposition of his underlying 


*Christliche Dogmatik. Von Dr. A. E. Biedermann. Erster Band, zweite er- 
weiterte Auflage. Berlin: Georg Reimer. 8vo. pp. 382. 
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philosophy, which constitutes the larger part of this first volume. His 
metaphysical position is that of “concrete monism,” which he defends 
elaborately against the Neo-Kantians and the Hegelians, while acknowl- 
edging great indebtedness to Hegel, whose simple follower he does not 
wish to be considered. Our limits will not allow space for even a brief 
exposition of Dr. Biedermann’s metaphysic, which would probably be 
of little profit. His work is meant for study, not for reading only. 
The method of the first edition is preserved,— short paragraphs, contain- 
ing highly condensed thoughts, followed by full expositions in smaller 
type. Biedermann’s tone is independent, and his spirit liberal. His 
treatment has all the thoroughness which we expect from a German, 
and his work will probably long stand as an able scientific revision of 
church dogmas. The second volume, which will soon appear, is to be 
but slightly altered. One is inclined to think that Dr. Biedermann has 
indeed carried his rewriting too far in the first volume, and trenched 
too much upon the province of Religious Philosophy for a work on 
Dogmatic; but his vigor and keenness easily reconcile one to the trans- 
gression. When we compare his book thus enlarged with such a work 
as Dr. Harris’ Philosophical Basis of Theism, we shall yet feel no reason to 
blush for American scholarship. German systematic theology would 
certainly be no worse, to say the least, were it less technical and in- 
tricate in its style and somewhat less rarefied in its matter. The more 
superficial Englishman or American usually puts his thought in a more 
living form. N. P. G. 
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